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You can produce as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
seed plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment instead of a 
yearly expense. 


Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More full size 
fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. 
All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 


Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a mini- 
mum selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp 
Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), I Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, begin to bear a little next fall, for $22.50. 


Older, ready to bear strongly next fall, we have a 3-year-old size in all but 
the peach. We offer 6 plants as above but 3-year-olds—for $30.00. You 


Dwarf fruit trees in fall, | May add additional varieties to the above collections, which take care of all 
a ranct ee ith uebelievatie basic pollenizing, at the rate of $3.75 for each extra 2-year or $5.00 for each 


load of full-size fruit on a 
dwarf, bush-like tree. extra 3-year-old. 





Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush gives over a gallon of berries, many as large as a wedding ring. 
Eat fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and little 
cultivation, but full sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 


We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little 
difference in quality or yield. We will select a good assortment for sustained 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) 
at $12.50 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $16 for 10. 





Life ee eiate at tptate Rhododendrons 9 25c 


We are able to offer fine young plants, 12 to 15 
inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that 
can be planted out now in your woods and will 
in a few years be worth many dollars each. They 
are carefully collected (not nursery grown like 
our other offerings, but well rooted and satisfac- 
tory plants). 
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RHODODENDRON maximum 40c ea. 25c 
Large; white flowers in July. 


Upright Yew Hedge 





RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 48c ea. 40c The best evergreen 

Rosy purple flowers in June. hedge known. Hardy, 

RHODODENDRON Carolina —48c ea. 40c —=—*rouble-free: Set 18 inches 

Clear pink; blooms in May. neg dme byndy 

oe see Laurel) 40c ea. 30c takes care of itself. The 

ink-w ite show in June; gorgeous. 25 plants, now 12 to 15 

Not prepaid. Express averages about 6c a plant inches, twice transplanted, 

(Insert) Mountein Leerel as it which you pay on arrival. for $20.00 (75c each in 
ae. 5 each, 20 plants for $11.00 lots of 50 up). 


Write for our new 1945 Short Guide (free, but 25c West of Iowa) which 
prices and describes 1200 trees, shrubs, plants, both small and large sizes. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-Q Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 





Pink Dogwood 


Showy red form of our best 
native flowering tree. Nice 
2%- to 3-foot plants $3.50 
each. 





Daphne Cneorum 


Dwarf bushy evergreen 
shrub with fragrant pink 
flowers in May and Sep- 


- tember. A gem. 6 to 9 inch 


$1.90 each. 





Franklinia in Fall 


The only autumn flowering 
tree, August to frost. White 
bloom, crimson fall leaves. 
3- to 4-foot blooming size 
$3.75 each. 
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Birch for Clumps 


Plant 2 or more populi 
folia trees in one hole 
for quick inexpensive 
effects. Gray-white 
bark. 4- to 6-foot trees, 
5 for $3.50. 





Berrybush Yew 
(Taxus media kelseyi) 


More berries than any other 
Yew, dark green evergreen 
rather dwarf, bushy. Oov- 
ered with brilliant red ber 
ries in autumn. 18 inch 
B. & B. plant for $3.75. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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FOR EARLY rhubarb, surround a plant or two with a glass-covered, 
bottomless box banked with manure. 


CANNA roots, potted soon and started into growth indoors, will be 
ready for outdoor bedding towards the end of May. 

A CHART of a proposed vegetable garden made at this time of year 
will prove to be a helpful guide when planting time comes. 


AS THE weather warms at least part of the Winter covering should be 
removed from the bulb beds. Covering can also be taken from plants 
in coldframes. 


WHEN pruning any plant remember that it is better to err on the side 
of too little pruning than too much. The hedge is about the only 
garden plant that requires shearing. 


HARDY violets can be forced into bloom in the house. A chunk of 
frozen earth containing a plant or two may be taken from a violet 
bed, potted and placed in a cool, sunny window. 


GARDEN soil should not be dug when it is so wet that it sticks to the 
tools. Also, planting in cold, wet soil can be bad in that the seeds may 
be destroyed by fungi before conditions become suitable for germina- 
tion. 

IF GARDEN rubbish must be burned, be careful not to make the fires 
too close to plants which may be injured by the heat. Fires beneath 
the branches of trees have often caused harm. In most instances, the 
material which is burned could better be saved for mulching later on. 

ROCK garden plants, irises and other Winter-lifted plants can often be 
pressed gently back into contact with the earth. The effects of heaving 
can often be overcome by top-dressing with weed-free soil, particularly 
in the rock garden. 

IF GRAPE pruning has been delayed, it should not be omitted from the 
Spring program merely because grape branches may “‘bleed”’ if cut 
now. Grapes will bear more satisfactory crops if pruned, even at the 
expense of some sap loss from the severed branches. 

THERE is a difference of opinion as to whether the compost pile should 
be tramped in the making or not. However, since aération is essential 
in the early stages, tramping and the addition of too much soil seems 
a hindrance to ventilation. Moistening but not flooding is important 
throughout. 

SEVERAL small lots of seeds of different plants are often sown in a 
single large container. Better results will follow if those sown in any 
one box or pot are associated on the basis of needing about the same 
length of time to germinate. Thus, they will all require shade or sun 
at about the same time. 

NEWLY-rooted cuttings should be potted before their roots become too 
long. Be careful not to break the new roots while handling the young 
plants. The soil for the first potting should not be rich in chemical] 
nitrogen, although the use of a starter solution (dilute liquid fertilizer) 
often aids in quick establishment. 

IF MULCH is to be added to shrubs and trees in Spring, it is better to 
wait until the frost leaves the ground. Existing mulches over the roots 
of woody plants need not be disturbed in Spring. They can be added 
to later. Tender garden crops should not be mulched until the earth 
has warmed up and the plants have started to grow. 

DAMPING off of seedlings can largely be thwarted by dusting the seeds 
in red copper oxide or semesan, sowing them uncrowded in rows in a 
medium that is well-drained, but retentive of moisture. Flooding the 
soil with scalding water a day or two before sowing will tend to clean 
up the soil. Hot, muggy air and soggy soil surface conditions should 
be avoided. 

THE FOLIAGE of cuttings or slips of house plants being rooted in 
glasses of water can be protected against hot, dry air by using a small 
enough glass to permit inverting a Mason jar over them. A match 
stick placed beneath the rim of such an inverted jar will permit suff- 
cient ventilation. The water should be shallow and changed every day 
or so. Cuttings in flats can be protected by covering with frequently 
moistened cheesecloth. 
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UCH interest has been aroused by the announcement of a gray rose, large 


numbers of which have been planted in the Public Garden in Boston and 
in other places and will be seen for the first time the coming season. A patent has 


been applied for this rose, which has been named Grey Pearl. The general effect 
of the open flower is dove gray, but at times there is a suggestion of lavender, 
tinged with pink. The bud and half-open flowers have been found to blend particu- 
larly well with colored fabrics of tan and pastel rose when made up into corsages. 

The rose was originated by the McGredys in Ireland and introduced in this 
country by Jackson and Perkins, Newark; N. Y. A rose of this color is not entirely 
new. Indeed, such a rose is described in horticultural magazines as far back as 
1838, but apparently those early varieties were soon lost to cultivation and there 
is nothing to indicate any connection between them and the rose Grey Pearl. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








GARDENING SENSIBLY IN 


successful that, to some the threat of insufficient food may 

now seem like a bogey dreamed up to frighten hesitating 
gardeners into action on the backyard front. It does not, how- 
ever, require much digging into the facts to discover the fallacy 
in such a jumped-at conclusion. 

The performance of backyard operators in recent seasons has 
established the home garden as an essential part of the war 
effort. The figures are available to prove such an assertion, at 
least, in terms of food items grown and processed. Harder to 
prove but no less real are the other benefits which accrued to 
those householders who have dug for victory over war-time 
worry as well as possible food shortages. By achieving personal 
advantage through personal effort home gardeners have helped 
not only themselves but also their nation and its allies. 

This is the proud record of the earlier years of the war. 
Events have proved that alarm caused by the possibility of food 
shortages led to action which prevented shortage in reality. 

However, the time has not arrived when the history of the 
Victory garden can be written. The war is not over. Much of 
the history of war-time gardening has yet to be made, much less 
recorded. Those who are well-informed on the world food situ- 
ation tell us that the most critical period is ahead. On the 
domestic side, the worsening labor and transportation situation 
is pointed to as evidence that the need for home gardening under 
the slogan of ““Grow Your Own” is going to be greater this 
year than it was last season, or the one before that. 

The import of these well-founded observations is not being 
lost on the minds of those on whose time and muscle the in- 
creased gardening effort will call. On every hand can be detected 


[2 Victory garden program of past years has been so 


a general seriousness of purpose—a calm addressing of the job 


to be done. 

Gone is the hysteria of two or three years ago. Gone, too, 
is the lack of gardening knowledge that in other days brought 
out large attendance at mass meetings where lecturers expounded 
the simple techniques involved in com- 
mitting seeds to the earth and in watch- 
ing over the resulting plants against the 
time of harvest. No longer is it possi- 
ble for a treatise on vegetable raising to 
become a best seller with almost no pro- 
motion. In a scant season or two, it 
appears that nearly everyone with a plot 
of arable land, no matter how small, 
seems to have acquired the know-how 
of raising eommon vegetables, and 
raising them well. 

The situation adds up to the fact that 
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the backyard gardener is all set to exceed in 1945 all that he 
accomplished last year or the year before. It is true that not 
much has been heard of Victory gardening promotion to date, 
and in a way, it is not necessary. Even so—just in case—the 
program will be given serious public notice before the planting 
season. 

There are signs, too, that the vegetable raising program is 
something more than a war-time essential. It is beginning to 
become clear that gardening as a whole is gaining from the 
present focusing of attention on getting plant products of eco- 
nomic value from the home garden soil. For one thing, the 
home gardener of long standing on the purely ornamental side 
has taken advantage of the present opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the results of modern soil research. On the other hand, 
the agronomists and entomologists heretofore interested only in 
the production of field crops on broad acres have had to inter- 
pret their results in terms of the small operator tilling but a few 
square yards. 

Out of this enforced reconsideration of the kind of environ- 
mental conditions which plants need for thrifty growth has 
come, or is coming, a general improvement in home garden cul- 
tural techniques. A year or two of fussing over tomatoes or 
other crops grown for no other purpose than to fill the picker’s 
baskets has thrown light on such old troubles as the thin, weed- 
infested lawn, or the rose bushes that gave up the ghost in 
Winter largely because the leaf diseases went uncontrolled during 
the previous Summer. 

Along with making use of the results of field crop research 
has also come an appreciation of what the conservation advocates 
are preaching. The compost pile and its various attendant prac- 
tices such as mulching and cover crops are being interpreted on 
a home garden scale. In fewer communities is the late October 
air now filled with the smoke of burning leaf piles. The ancient 
principle of dust to dust is being recognized as still being opera- 
tive, even in controlled garden plantings. 

In view of all of these facts, it ap- 
pears certain that home gardening is 
entering one of its most sensible and 
serious periods. It might also be said 
that it is a sensitive period that lies 
ahead in that hobby gardeners have, in 
most instances, shed the non-essentials 
and have retained those plants and 
interests which most appeal to them. 
Beyond that, new gardeners attracted by 
the need for Victory gardens are begin- 
ning to look about for ways of con 
verting their newly-discovered interest 








into peace-time undertakings. The result 
is that all gardening is being given a new 
importance. This is being reflected in the 
current progress of the special plant socie- 
ties —— those organizations which devote 
skillful effort to discovering, assembling 
and disseminating more and more about 
the details of particular plant groups. The 
old organizations are gaining and new ones 
are being formed, particularly in the Paci- 
fic Northwest where primroses, rhododen- 
drons, camellias, chrysanthemums, herbs 
and other plants are now being co-opera- 
tively fostered. And the same is true in 
other sections as, for instance, with the 
chrysanthemum and the holly. 

In a way, it will prove advantageous 
that this deepening of interest has come at 
a time when stock of many kinds of plants 
is scarce. By becoming interested in any 
group of plants such as herbaceous peren- 
nials at a time when only good varieties 
have been retained after the enforced screen- 
ing of war-time restrictions, the beginner 
can avoid some mistakes of plant selec- 


tion that were almost inevitable in a pre- 
vious freer market. By starting with cul- 
ture and then advancing to varietal selec- 
tion when new kinds are released after the 
war, he will—gardenwise—be placing the 
draft animal where it belongs—in front of 
the vehicle. 

Even so, it should not be concluded too 
quickly that garden plants in variety are 
unobtainable. While stocks of some kinds 
are limited there will be enough of most 
kinds available to fill the gaps after the 
vegetables are provided for. 


Winter Aconite Blooms Early 


MONG the lesser bulbs not fully appre- 
ciated is the Winter aconite, Eranthis 
hyemalis. However, it is one of the very 
earliest bulbs to bloom, often flowering 
under or just as the snow is melting and 
is most interesting. The plant is small, ex- 
tremely hardy and the bright yellow but- 
tercup-like flowers borne above the whorls 
of bright green foliage add a cheery note 





Trollius as It Grows in Colorado 


N MAY, before the Darwin tulips get 

into their stride here Trollius europzus 
is one of the most attractive plants in 
the garden. Its big balls of yellow and 
orange silk, opening just enough to give a 
peep at their decorative stamens, are excel- 
lent as cut flowers; and they are easy to 
arrange, in fact, arrange themselves. 

Then in Autumn, after the first frost or 
two has reduced the gaiety of the garden, 
along come more silky yellow balls that 
outlast everything except chrysanthemums. 
Their late bloom is not so profuse as their 
Spring splurge, but the clean, freshly- 
washed looking flowers are especially wel- 
come after hot fuzzy zinnias and mari- 
golds. 


This trollius will grow in any garden: 
however, it prefers shade and deep soil 
where Summers are hot. Clumps divide 
easily and start off with zest when trans- 
planted after Spring blooming. Seed is 
sluggish about germinating. We have 
found (or imagined) that seed from late 
flowers is best. Sown as soon as ripe, in a 
well-drained flat or pot on which a gallon 
or so of boiling water is poured (after 
sowing), placed where it will get possible 
snowfall and will not become dry, a good 
crop of youngsters appears the following 
Spring. 


—Kathleen N. Marriage. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





The trollius or globeflower is among the most decorative 
of the early Spring perennials. 
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in the garden just when it is appreciated 
most. 

The eranthis is ideal for planting in 
front of evergreens or deciduous shrubs, 
in rock or wild gardens, and may be used 
in both formal or informal bulb and pe- 
rennial borders where it will bloom along 
with the snowdrops. For best results from 
an esthetic as well as a practical viewpoint 
it is best planted in small clumps where it 
can be left alone to increase as it will. Here 
it will come up year after year bringing 
greater joy and satisfaction with the pass- 
ing years. Still another good point is that 
it remains in bloom for a long time. 

Its one drawback is that the tiny tubers, 
which look for all the world like little 
lumps of clay, should not be kept out of 
the soil too long. For best results they 
should be planted two to three inches deep 
and the same distance apart in a fairly good 
soil that is somewhat on the moist side 
and in the shade, if possible. 

So, keep these things in mind and when 
the planting season comes around again 
try afew. Also, pot up a few at the same 
time and enjoy them for Winter bloom in 
the house, handling them like any early 
Spring bulbs. 


Arlington, Mass. —Edwin F. Steffek. 


The Strawberry Popcorn 


HAVE grown the strawberry popcorn, 

recently mentioned in Horticulture, five 
years and have found it to be the best of the 
decorative popcorns. It does not take up 
much room, being a dwarf corn, and can be 
planted in a corner of any vegetable garden. 
If only a small amount is to be grown, it is 
best planted in several short rows for better 
pollination. The kernels may be planted a 
foot or 16 inches apart in the rows three 
feet apart. 

The soil should not be too rich, and 
only a moderate amount of moisture is 
necessary, since the stalks should be short 
and the ears small. I have never planted 
any other corn anywhere near the straw- 
berry popcorn and so have kept the strain 
pure. This corn is said to have come orig- 
inally from Peru, where specimens of red 
dwarf or midget corn have been found 
among the ruins of the Incas and it seems 
to grow best in the corn belt region, al- 
though it will grow anywhere that corn 
matures. From all the corn seed which | 
have sent to many places in all parts of the 
United States, the only very unfavorable 
reports have came from Florida where in- 
sects destroyed the immature ears, and from 
southern Texas, where it grew too tall and 
too large. 

Because the ears are similar in shape and 
color to a very large strawberry, they lend 
themselves readily to decorative effects. 
The husks may be clipped, dyed green and 
turned back, making a very realistic straw- 
berry. A tray of these makes a very good 
centerpiece, or they may be used together 
with ornamental gourds. 

—DMary Duncomb. 
Luverne, Minn. 
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The Sara J. Woodard memorial chrysanthemum plantings in Central Park, New York City, 


donated by Mrs. Albert D. Lasker. 





TESTING THE NEWER CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


height and should be pinched back to in- 
duce branching. The foliage is dark green 
and flowering stems are long—making it 
a good cut flower. Flowers open the latter 
part of September and continue through 


FTER checking over notes and evalu- 

ating the merits of some of the newer 

chrysanthemums, I am prompted to write 
of my experience last season. 

The earliest to bloom in our garden was 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, a new pompon, 
growing 12 to 18 inches in height. One 
noticeable factor is the heavy substance of 
the golden bronze petals, which are able to 
withstand all weather. The plants started 
to bloom at a time when we experienced 
drouth in this section. The blossoms were 
not crippled, as is generally true when this 
condition prevails. 

Burma, a 1944 introduction, may well 
head any list. The perfect flowers, accord- 
ing to the hybridizers’ description are a 
cross of C. nipponicum x Double Korean. 
In our garden we found the plant compact 
and vigorous in growth, with good foliage 
throughout the season. The color is a 
sparkling bronze, with shadings of copper 
and orange. No description can do justice 
to this magnificent hybrid, which flowers 
the first week of October. 

Although not a recent introduction, we 
have not been able to find a variety that 
equals Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont, III, in the 
double class. This distinct variety carries 
large, fully double flowers on vigorous 
branching stems, about two feet in height 
and a two and one-half feet spread. The 
predominant color on opening is a peach- 
pink combined with bronzy tan. As flow- 
ers fade, the colors change to soft rosy sal- 
mon overlaid with bronze. The large flow- 
ers measuring at least four inches across 
were frost-resistant even though fully 
opened. 
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In our estimation the finest double is 
Avalanche. The branching sprays carry 
large, gleaming white blossoms fully four 
to five inches across. The foliage is clean 
and comes through a dry spell in good 
condition. 

New semi-doubles have been introduced 
but, Silver Moon has few equals. The 
luminous white flowers have substance and 
warmth not found in other varieties. Plant 
grows about two and one-half feet in 





Madame Chiang Kai-Shek blooms 
very early. 
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October. Add fragrance and you have a 
beauty that leaves little to be desired. 

A new low cushion variety is Joan 
Helen. The semi-double blossoms are 
rosy-purple and form perfect mounds of 
bloom in September. It adds a sparkling 
note of color when planted with shades of 
pink and white. In order to appreciate its 
loveliness, care should be exercised not to 
plant it close to strong yellows and bronzes. 

A little beauty worth mentioning is 
Lavender Lassie, with the same luscious 
color as Lavender Lady, which has long 
been a favorite in our garden. It is cushion- 
like in growth and has a spread of three 
feet. The small pompon blossoms are so 
numerous that very little foliage shows at 
time of flowering. 

Bronze Gold is a large-flowered cushion 
variety. The fluffy blossoms form massive 
mounds of golden bronze from September 
until late October. As the blossoms fade, 
they still provide a lovely bit of color in 
the border. 

I cannot help mentioning Marjorie Mills 
as the only disappointment. One hears and 
reads so much about its desirable qualities 
but it has shown no promise in our plant- 
ing or those close by. Plants do not take 
kindly to dry weather, and rusty foliage 
and crippled blossoms have been our re- 
ward for the past two years. We have tried 
moving it to choice locations with the same 
results. There is no accounting for its 








strange behavior and I am at a loss to ex- 
plain its failure in our garden. 

In the same border the new Ruby Pom- 
pon takes its place among choice selections. 
The color is a luminous ruby-crimson not 
found in any other variety. Although it 
grows tall, the small, rounded blossoms are 
carried on well-branched stems. The plant 
has good habits and the flowers are numer- 
ous. The plant grows about three feet in 
height. 

Lower growing varieties are September 
Gold, with brilliant yellow blossoms 
which cover the plant completely in mid- 
September. Flowering at the same time is 
September Bronze, which reminds one of 
Harmony type marigolds in bloom, as the 
bronze tints shade from gold at the edges 
to warm bronze splashes over the velvety 
sheen of the petals. 

September Cloud is a little treasure and 
attractive throughout the growing season, 
with clean, dark green foliage vigorous in 
growth. The clear white blossoms with 
faint primrose shading in center, coupled 
with its lasting quality make it a desirable 
cut flower as well. 

In the tall decorative class, Red Velvet 
is a handsome crimson beauty. It combines 
two characteristics which easily identify 
its parents, Mrs. Pierre S. duPont and 
Caliph; the rich color of Caliph, a lively 
crimson, and the neat growing habit of 
Mrs. duPont. We have grown Caliph since 
its introduction because of its lovely color, 
but find that the plant needs staking. If 
pinched back to avoid staking, the plant 
has a crowded appearance, detracting from 
its beauty. Enough cannot be said in praise 
of Red Velvet. 

South Pole, after two years’ trial, may 
well be placed in the very hardy group. 
The golden-yellow pompon blossoms are 
carried on stiff stems and branch well. It 
is a profuse bloomer, providing plenty of 
cut flower material, and one that stands 
heavy freezes without damage to flowers 
when fully open. The plants multiply rap- 
idly; in fact, we made six large divisions 
the following Spring after planting. 

We found Coral Sea a little treasure. 
A buff suffused with salmon showing 
tints of copper, and semi-double in form, 
this small-flowered variety makes perfect 
mounds of color for the front of the bor- 
der. It combines well with early October 
varieties in shades of pink and salmon. 


—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


Better Chrysanthemums 


HE current interest in outdoor chrysan- 
themums is bringing forth better and 
better varieties. Several plant breeding 
programs are now far enough along to each 
year permit the introduction of a few new 
kinds. Also, the varieties of past years are 
being evaluated and the outstanding ones 
given the prominence which they deserve. 
Perhaps the oldest chrysanthemum 
breeding program is that of Alex Cum- 
ming, Jr., at Bristol, Conn. A number of 


Bristol varieties are discussed by Mrs. 
Vasumpaur. Another rapidly gaining 
strain is that of Vincent DePetris of Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. The DePetris varieties have 
been found to have remarkable strength of 
stem and to require very little staking. 
They also display considerable hardiness 
and resistance to disease. New additions to 
the DePetris list are: Allegro, shrimp pink 
suffused with coppery salmon in mid-Octo- 
ber; Aviator, rich coppery red pompon in 
early October, and Morning Star, prim- 
rose yellow shading to cream yellow, 
dwarf, from August to killing frost. 

The outstanding quality of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota chrysanthemums se- 
lected by Professor L. E. Langley is ex- 








RS. ALBERT D. LASKER of 

New York City is again offer- 
ing chrysanthemum seeds to colleges, 
park commissions, garden clubs and 
communities for memorial plantings. 
Already, 500,000 seeds have been 
given by her to such institutions as 
Princeton and Vassar, to park com- 
missions in Chicago and Topeka and 
to cities like Boston and Malden, 
Mass. These seeds are from the so- 
called Chicago strain of hardy chrys- 
anthemums developed by Dr. E. J. 
Kraus, chairman of the botany 
department of the University of 
Chicago. 




















treme hardiness and ease of culture. They 
start blooming in August. This strain is 
now available in the following varieties: 
Red Gold, red, orange and gold pompon; 
Chippewa, aster purple: Boreas, white; 
Duluth, double yellow; Harmony, rose 
yellow and bronze; Moonglow, yellow, 
and Welcome, mallow purple. 

The much publicized University of Chi- 
cago chrysanthemums are also available in 
a number of named varieties. In addition 
to hardiness, they freely bear relatively 
large flowers. They, too, are early flower- 
ing but not quite as early as those from the 
University of Minnesota. 

A significant New England development 
in outdoor chrysanthemums is the dozen 
and a half early-flowering, relatively hardy 
varieties recently introduced from Dover, 
N.H., by E. S. Colprit. Even though these 
varieties were selected for colder sections, 
they will grow thriftily and prove them- 
selves attractive in areas of milder climate. 
In addition, there are such early blooming 
varieties as the yellow-flowered Algonquin 
and the white-flowered Seminole intro- 
duced by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Propagating Blueberries 
HE propagation of highbush blueber- 
ries is best accomplished by the use of 
softwood cuttings, which should be taken 
during July, when secondary growth is 
just starting. Only the current season’s 
growth should be taken, care being exer- 
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cised to avoid any still succulent. The cut- 
tings should be four inches long, with a 
bud at each end. All leaves should be cut 
off except those at the top, which should 
be cut in half. 

The cuttings should then be plunged 
into peat or peat and sand, one and one- 
half inches apart in rows three inches apart, 
leaving one-third above the surface. They 
should be sprinkled well and covered with 
glass and burlap or slat shades. When 
Winter comes they should be mulched with 
straw to prevent heaving. The following 
Spring they should be set out for a year’s 
growth before being planted into their 
permanent locations. 

However, some varieties, such as Pio- 
neer, are not readily propagated from soft- 
wood cuttings but from hardwood cut- 
tings taken in November. Only vigorous, 
mature growth should be used and the cut- 
tings buried in sand in a cool, damp cellar 
until early Spring, when they should be 
set out in a coldframe and handled the 
same as softwood cuttings. Sometimes top 
growth starts before the roots. Therefore, 
it is best not to disturb the cuttings until 
secondary growth begins. 

Heading the plants back one-third in 
Spring makes good shoots for cuttings. 
However, tips with fruit buds should not 
be taken. 

The next most important method, 
starting the plants from seeds is used prin- 
cipally in the production of new varieties. 
As soon as ripe, the skins on the fruits 
should be removed and the pulp planted 
immediately in sand and peat moss. If 
allowed to become dry, the seeds may take 
two years to germinate. As soon as they 
can be handled, the seedlings should be 
pricked off and may be kept growing all 
Winter in a greenhouse or stored in a cold 
pit. 

Lowbush blueberries, on the other hand, 
take root along the stems. Consequently, 
they may be dug up in early Spring and 
cut up into several plants. Likewise, it is 
possible to dig up a buried stem and cut 
it up into pieces four inches long. These 
should then be buried three inches deep in 
a trench and will form individual plants. 

Whatever method one uses to propagate 
blueberries, one should only use it-on cul- 
tivated varieties or superior wild plants. 
Otherwise time is wasted. 

—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Boston, Mass. 


Early Sowing of Sweet Peas 


WEET peas are often a failure just 

because they are not planted sufficiently 
early. They should go into the ground just 
as soon as the soil can be cultivated with- 
out having it stick to the spade. If manure 
is not available, dig in dehydrated cow or 
sheep manure. It is a common plan to 
plant in trenches running north and south. 
Cover the seeds only two inches at first, 
adding more soil as the plants grow. The 
white seeded and lavender varieties require 
a little more care than the other kinds. 
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Musicians of the Garden — 


Only male crickets can fiddle but for the single 
month that they live they have a glorious time 


And you, little housekeeper who class 

With those who think the candles come too 
soon, 

Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 

Nick the glad, silent moments as they pass. 


O WROTE Leigh Hunt of the cricket. 

He had in mind the house cricket, a 
species which is not native to America but 
which has become established here and is 
now widely distributed though not abun- 
dant. Our own field cricket, however, has 
also a liking for warm corners and in the 
Autumn frequently enters our dwellings. 
I have always found it a delightful experi- 
ence to have one of these merry little mu- 
sicians of our fields pay me a visit and 
entertain me with his cheery chirping. My 
only regret is that he does not remain for 
very long. 

We all know the field cricket—the large 
black species common in fields and gardens. 
They lurk beneath stones or other objects 
on the ground or burrow into the earth and 
are for the most part nocturnal in habit 
though they may be seen during the day- 
time. They usually feed on plants, such as 
grass and clover, but are sometimes pre- 
daceous and in captivity will eat melon or 
other sweet, juicy fruits. 

They are provided with two pairs of 
appendages called palpi — one situated 
above, the other beneath, the ‘‘chin’’— 
with which they test the palatability of 
various eatables. They move their jaws 
sideways instead of up and down and it 
is most interesting to watch them bite out 
pieces from a blade of grass or a chunk of 
melon and chew it with apparent gusto. 
Also, when eating they take hold of the 
food with their front feet as if afraid 
someone might take it way from 
them. 

Unlike the grasshoppers, to whom 
they are closely related, the crickets 
have no wings beneath their wing 
covers and therefore cannot fly. 
They are, however, good jumpers, 
the hind legs being long and mus- 
cular and capable of catapulting them 
through the air for quite a distance. But 
this is not the means they usually employ 
to escape their enemies. Their six legs are 
more suited for running and they know it. 
Try to capture one sometime and you will 

.discover how fast he can move over the 
ground. These creatures are very slippery 
too. Sometimes you think you have caught 
one only to find it slipping through your 
fingers. Look at the patent-leather finish 
to their bodies and you will see why it is 
so difficult to hold on to them. Here we 
have an adaption to permit them to slide 
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more easily between blades of grass and 
doubtless acquired through eons of evolu- 
tionary processes. 

If you are interested in learning about 
these little insects and should you go out 
in your garden or a nearby field to secure 
a few of them for study you will find that 
some individuals have what appears to be 
a tiny crowbar sticking out from the hind 
ends of their bodies. This “‘crowbar’’ is a 
device for laying eggs and is found only in 
the females. They use it for making a hole 
in the ground in which to lay their eggs 
so that they will be safely protected during 
the Winter. 

The little crickets that hatch from the 
eggs resemble their parents except that they 
have no wings and, if females, no egg-lay- 
ing apparatus, or ovipositor as it is called. 
Their one aim in life is to eat and like their 
parents they eat almost anything they can 
chew. The more they eat the fatter they 
get, which seems to be what they are 
striving for. 

Now it so happens that their skin is 
inelastic and does not stretch like ours and 
as they get fatter and fatter the point is 
eventually reached when they get too big 
for their ‘‘skin.’” When this time comes the 
“‘skin’’ must either break or they must for- 
ever remain half-grown crickets. Nature 
has seen to it that when this time comes 
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The field cricket lives on grass, clover and 
similar plants. 


the ‘‘skin’’ breaks and the crickets crawl 
out of it with a new and larger one on. 

This casting of their “‘skins’”’ is repeated 
from time to time. Meanwhile, swellings 
develop on the thorax, these swellings 
being the rudiments of the wings, and in 
the young females a small projection ap- 
pears at the end of the body which will 
eventually become the ovipositor. At last 
the young crickets crawl out of their 
“skins’’ for the last time. The wings un- 
fold and in the females the ovipositors be- 
come long, graceful and utilitarian. 

The male crickets do not appear to live 
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very long—about a month or so, and most 
of this time they spend in playing their 
fiddles, fiddling their lives away as it were. 
The ferhales, incidentally, cannot do so, 
and perhaps it is just as well. They have 
more important things to think about, 
such as providing for the future of the race, 
than to while away their time with music. 
But I daresay the males get more enjoy- 
ment out of life. 

I have listened with an attentive ear to 
violinists but I can truthfully say that I 
get more enjoyment in watching a cricket 
scrape out his tunes. He may lack the 
finesse and technique of a Kreisler but what 
does he care. His music is perhaps as sweet 
to him, and, after all, he is satisfied with 
his accomplishments for he obtains what 
he wants, which, presumably, is to secure 
a mate. 

Watch him as he prepares to play. He 
raises his front wings so that they make a 
considerable angle with his body and then, 
when he feels that his stance is correct, he 
begins to move them rapidly from side to 
side, rubbing them against each other. 

If you wish to learn just how a cricket 
makes his music you need a hand lens. 
Examine the underside of the wing with 
the lens and you will note that on the 
heavy rib running across the front part of 
the wing is a series of teeth like those of a 
fine file. Now examine the upper side of 
the wing and you will note, where the 
file rubs when the wings move from side 
to side, a more or less circular rough spot. 
The action of rubbing the file of one wing 
against the rough spot on the other sets 
the wings into exceedingly rapid vibra- 
tion. It is as if you pulled a file across the 
edge of a piece of tin. The tin is set to 
vibrating and makes a noise. 

We have been told that the male crickets 
play their fiddles to charm the opposite sex 
and thus “‘secure a mate.’’ But they play 
when there are no females around. Per- 
haps for their own amusement or in the 
hope of attracting one. But the female 
cricket usually pays little attention to a 
fiddling mate. She may, it is true, wave her 
antennz in his direction but she will 
also wave them at a stick or stone. 
— That she hears him is quite likely. 
Most insects do not have any defi- 
nite ear, as far as we know, but the 
crickets, their relatives and some 
others have special structures that 
serve as auditory organs and presum- 
ably give them a sensation of sound. 
The cricket’s ear is located on the front 
legs and may be seen by the naked eye as 
a small, white, disc-like spot. 

The cricket has the unique ability of 
doing two things at the same time and 
doing both equally well. Watch him while 
he fiddles and you will see him grooming 
his antennz or feelers. He polishes them 
by putting up a foot and bending one of 
them down so that his mouth can reach 
it near the base. He then pulls it through 
his jaws with great deliberation, nibbling 
it clear to the very end. 

We usually think of the crickets as har- 








bingers of Autumn, for their music is most 
generally heard on late Summer evenings. 
A careful listener, however, might hear 
it much earlier. They usually begin play- 
‘ing in the afternoon and keep it up periodi- 
cally all night. Like most suitors, the 
cricket is a jealous musician. When he 
hears the note of a rival he immediately 
becomes all “‘keyed up’’ and vents his 
spleen by lifting his wings at a higher angle 
and giving off a sharp militant note. And 
should the two rivals come in sight of each 
other they engage in a fierce duel which 
lasts until one is conquered and retreats, 
often minus an antenna or even a leg. 

Crickets make delightful pets and are 
most companionable, especially on Winter 
nights when they evoke memories of the 
Summer with their chirping. They can 
easily be kept in a cricket cage, which can 
be made by setting a lamp chimney in an 
earth-filled flower pot, and will thrive on 
lettuce, moist bread and various fruits. 
Should they start eating one another, give 
them some bonemeal which should reduce 
any cannibalistic tendencies. 

Outdoors, the cricket's fiddle gets out 
of tune on frosty nights, but in his cage 
will continue to provide you with nightly 
concerts as long as you take care of him. 
He will, too, quickly respond to any musi- 
cal sound. Play a few notes on a violin or 
some other similar instrument and you 


SUGGESTIONS 


AM interested to note that my friend 

David Platt had taken time out to read 
my brief story on amaryllis culture ( Hortt- 
culture, January 15, 1945). On the sub- 
ject of pot-size, however, the illustration, 
as stated by the editor, was not mine, but 
in view of the fact that it shows a pan or 
half pot, the extra width would be per- 
missible to make up for the lack of depth. 

However, I personally do not use pots 
that allow much more than half an inch 
all around the bulbs, because, as more or 
less intimated in the December 1, 1944, 
issue, the use of pots is for the flowering 
period only. Between that time and plant- 
ing out in late May, little root is made 
even by those that make some leaf growth. 

I might add that the policy of using 
fairly large pots is desirable if the bulbs 
are kept in them through the growing sea- 
son. To get good leaf growth there must 
be good roots and my recollection is that 
the famous old growers of 30-40 years ago 
use nothing less than six inch, because the 
bulbs were entirely grown in pots. 

I wrote a statement in a famous Cali- 
fornia grower's catalogue, that a three-inch 
bulb needs a six-inch pot and that larger 
bulbs should have seven- or eight-inch 
pots. Yet, as I have pointed out, large pots 
are not needed if planting out is followed; 
in fact, it would be impossible for the likes 
of me to have 50 or 100 bulbs in eight- 

















Crickets can be studied at leisure when 
confined in a glass cage. 


will find that he will immediately answer 
with a lively and sympathetic chirp. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston's Spring Flower Show 


OSTON’S great Spring Flower Show, 

opening on March 10 and lasting for 
eight days, will be an unusual war-time 
event. It is being put on with full author- 
ity from Washington because those in 
charge have made every effort to have it 
conform strictly to the government's hotel 
and transportation regulations. 

In other words, it will be in all ways a 
local show, although having many features 
which would seem to give it an all-America 
aspect. Its emphasis on Victory gardens 
and on the garden club work in hospitals 
indicates its war-time nature, but this does 
not mean any falling off in its attention to 
well made gardens and floral decorations. 


Control of Corn Borers 


HAVE been successful in controlling 

corn borers. My method is to inject 
about a teaspoonful of a strong solution 
of nicotine sulphate into the sheath of the 
cornstalk just where the tip of the just 
emerging corn tassel shows. 

I have noticed that at this stage, if the 
enclosing sheath is disturbed, flies emerge. 
Anyway, I and some of my neighbors have 
been using this method to good effect. 


—Harry C. Robinson. 
West Springfield, Mass. 


ABOUT AMARYLLIS GROWING 


inch pots, as we would not be able to ac- 
commodate them. In such big pots ample 
root room with feeding is possible, but it is 
far easier to plant out, and watering can be 
done more freely. 

Regarding the source of the usual run of 
bulbs sold by seedsmen, it may be true 
that California samples are superior in 
quality, but it is very true that there are 
no real quality bulbs to be had at the usual 
quoted price of under a dollar. Even 
though choice sorts can be propagated, it 
takes a long time to work up stock by the 
division method. That being the case, we 
ordinary people must be content with 
seedlings. 

Incidentally, a western expert tells me 
that the reason amaryllis bulbs fail-to push 
up their buds when kept watered after 
potting, is that the rising leaf growth from 
the center causes such pressure that the buds 
are literally crushed. Moreover, he informs 
me that my advice in keeping the bulbs 
warm is sound, for while they are not 
harmed by a light frost in the Fall, if after 
storing they are held for a short period at 
a temperature around 42 or 48 degrees, the 
chances are the flower buds will be killed. 

I have just noted in an Australian gar- 
dening paper, an expert’s advice to plant 
out amaryllis, preferably under glass, be- 
cause when kept in pots insufficient root 
room and water is liable to check leaf 
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growth. At all events a six-inch pot was 
advised for a two-inch bulb, but a four- 
inch or five-inch bulb should have a ten- 
inch pot, with abundant drainage. 

Frequent feeding with liquid cow ma- 
nure during growth was advised. 

It was emphasized that at least five good 
leaves be made each season, since the bulbs 
are made up of a series of four coats, one 
of which does not enclose the whole bulb, 
this being the one that is accompanied by 
a flower bud. If a bulb can be induced to 
make seven or eight leaves, two flower 
stalks will develop the next season, while 
12 leaves will mean perhaps three stalks 
of four or five flowers. In pots this is only 
possible when heavy feeding is done. In 
the ground, watering should be done freely. 
Finally, as long a season of growth as pos- 
sible was advised and long storage of dry 
bulbs was considered inadvisable. 

That temperature does mean something 
is proved by the fact that I recently se- 
lected several bulbs from the batch in the 
cellar, temperature about 50-54 degrees, 
and placed them on a shelf above the green- 
house pipes, where it is 65-70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Inside three weeks the buds 
were emerging. The others in the cellar 
show no activity. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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Agrees With Mr. Steffek 


EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture of 

September 1, 1944, Laura Palmer 
Huntley wonders at the success of Edwin 
F. Steffek in getting blooming plants of 
the butterfly weed one year from the fol- 
lowing Spring, using Fall-planted seed. 
Her experience has been that a plant will 
not flower in less than three years, the usual 
period being five years. 

The butterfly weed, as she chose to call 
it, was a prime favorite of the late Caroline 
Peddle Ball, who was an ardent and most 
successful gardener and a frequent con- 
tributor to Horticulture. She grew quanti- 
ties of it in rows in her nursery plots. Seed 
was gathered as soon as ripe and sown in 
slightly acid soil in which a large amount 
of peat moss was incorporated. 

An occasional plant put forth scanty 
bloom the following year and, as a rule, 
all plants bloomed profusely the second 
Summer. Her original stock was one plant 
from the wild. : 
—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Disagrees With Maud Jacobs 


EAR EDITOR — I have just read 

Maud Jacobs’ interesting article on 
uses for dogwood lumber and her proposal 
to elevate this native to a timber tree from 
the ranks of ornamentals where, I believe, 
it rightfully belongs (Horticulture, Janu- 
ary 15). 

Be that as it may, I feel obliged, how- 
ever, to take strong exception to the sug- 
gestion that dogwood grown along fence 
rows and roadsides would assure a quick, 
straight growth desirable for timber pur- 
poses. The fact is that such plantings 
would result in the exact opposite. All 
our commercial timber with its long 
straight boles free of side branches and 
consequently free of knots is grown under 
dark, crowded forest conditions rather than 
in the open. It is the expression of the 
plant to maintain a place for its crown in 
the canopy of the forest; in other words, 
’ it is simply the result of fierce competition 
for light. 

White pine, one of our most important 
lumber species, is often used as a lawn 
specimen. We have all seen this, a slow- 
growing and therefore low tree for its age, 
with often a crooked and twisted hole, 
totally unfit for lumber, with live branches 
extending from the tip down to the ground 
because there is sufficient light available 
from all sides. The same tree at the same 
age grown under forest conditions would 
be tall and slender, with most of its side 
branches killed by the shade and later drop- 
ping off. 

It would be impossible to produce com- 
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mercial timber by growing dogwood or 
any other tree under open conditions as 
suggested by Miss Jacobs. In fact, it would 
be hard to do that with dogwood under 
any circumstances. It seems to be the na- 
ture of this species to live its life in a 
crooked and stunted condition under the 
canopy of the forest. By all means, how- 
ever, let us have plantings of dogwood 
along roads and fences; if we do not get a 
return in lumber from our labor, we will 
be amply rewarded by the beautiful show 
of flowers. 
—Walter F. Westerfeld. 

Cumberland, Md. 


Tithonia in Vermont 
EAR EDITOR—I was interested in 


the note on tithonia in Horticulture 
of February 1. I have grown this ‘‘Flower 
of the Incas”’ for several years, finding it an 
admirable background for the vegetable 
garden. Planted along the edge, it makes 
a green curtain, dotted with flaming 
orange-red blossoms. 

The sturdy plants grow rapidly, and 
seedlings started indoors about the first of 
April, attain the height of six feet or more, 
with thick, strong stalks, and must be 
given plenty of room. My plants bloom 
about August 15, and keep up the bright 
display until frost. 

The Avalon species is a much earlier 
sort. The seed pods are big and bold, useful 
for a large Winter vase. This plant is often 
called ‘“‘Mexican zinnia,’’ and the large 
flowers are not unlike a single zinnia, but 
the seeds are not at all like those of the 
zinnia family. I liked the tithonia, too, 
when planted as a screen to conceal un- 
sightly objects for wind or rain never beat 
them down. The blossoms keep well in 
water, and are very decorative. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Viburnums for Making Jelly 
EAR EDITOR — ‘Readers’ Ques- 


tions,”” in the January 1 Horticulture, 
Page 16, mentions Viburnum trilobum 
fruits as bird food. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has introduced two vari- 
eties, Hahs and Wentworth, as high-pectin 
heavy-fruiting types for the making of 
“Cranberry’’ jelly for human consump- 
tion. The flavor and quality are almost the 
same as in the ordinary lowbush cranberry 
jelly. 

Also, budded rhododendron branches of 
R. carolinianum are excellent for indoor 
forcing, taking about February and give, 
in a cool window, a long, showy period of 
nearly two months. 

—L. E. Manning. 





New York, N. Y. 
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Passion Vine in Pennsylvania 


EAR EDITOR—Referring to your 

notes on the passion flower (Horti- 
culture, June 1), may I say that we have 
had them in our garden for about 15 years. 
When taking an automobile trip through 
Georgia we saw the passion vine growing 
wild in the fields and along the roadsides. 
We dug some, brought them home and 
planted them in the garden. Thinking 
they were not hardy, we expected no luck. 
However the passion vines have come up 
and bloomed every year since then. 

They die down completely in Winter 
and come up rather late in the Spring. 
They bloom in the Summer in time to 
form fruit and we have had seedlings from 
them. All the protection they get is a light 
covering of leaves. The flowers are very 
beautiful, a pale lavender-blue, and always 
attract attention. 

The vines will sprawl on the ground or 
climb by their tendrils over a low support. 
There is no reason why anyone cannot 
grow them in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 


—Susan Dorothea Keeney. 
Wayne, Pa. 


Growing “Christmas Roses” 
EAR EDITOR—I have been looking 


over your December magazine and | 
quite agree with you on most matters. 
You cannot keep Helleborus niger, the 
white “Christmas rose,’ from having 
some spots on it. H. niger altifolius mul- 
tiflorus is much easier to care for, or your 
correspondent might try the early H. niger 
precox, which is not so hard to raise. This 
kind is a month earlier than the real 
“Christmas rose.’’ Keep all seed plants dry, 
with ventilation enough so that the glass 
will not sweat. Water very little when the 
blooms begin to show. I have grown them 
by the thousands. 

I agree with you, also, that freezing 
helps very few seeds. Most seed will grow 
easily if fresh. If old, or half green seed is 
used, you can scarify or freeze it all you 
wish and no good will be accomplished. 
I have from 200 to 500 pots of seed sown 
all the time. I cannot see why excelsior 
under the plants should do any good. It 
might help in heavy clay soil, but leaf 
mold is much better. 

Plants like foxgloves or Canterbury bells 
I pull up in the Fall and often they lay on 
top of the ground all Winter. Yet they will 
grow again in the Spring if I do not move 
them. They grow wild everywhere about 
here. 


—Tom Morgan. 
Portland, Ore. 
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Whole Potatoes for Seed 


HE Maine experiment station has re- 

cently checked on the use of small pota- 
toes for seed purposes. Seed potatoes of 
three varieties—Green Mountain, Katah- 
din, and Sebago — were carefully graded 
into the following size ranges: 1 to 114 
inches, 114 inches to 14 inches, 114 to 
1*%e inches, 16 to 17% inches, 1% to 
2 inches. The first four size ranges were 
planted whole and a portion of those 
ranging in size from 1% to 17% (large 
seconds) was split in two. From the 
1% to 2 inch tubers seed pieces of two 
sizes, 1 ounce and 1!4 ounces, were cut. 

When whole tubers were planted the 
yield increased with size of tuber planted 
from 153 barrels per acre to 201 barrels 
per acre. When cut seed pieces were planted 
the yields increased with size of cut seed 
piece used from 164 to 191 barrels per 
acre. Whole tubers of a given weight pro- 
duced somewhat higher yields than cut seed 
pieces of similar weight. 

Plant and tuber counts indicated that 
tuber set increased somewhat with the size 
of seed piece planted. This was true for 
both whole and cut seed pieces. Grading 
data indicated a somewhat higher percent- 
age of oversize tubers on the plots where 
small seed pieces were planted. 


Crown Rot of Irises 


DOSALL of the Minnesota experiment 

. station states that the botrytis crown 
rot of iris rhizomes is often overlooked 
and loss of plants may be attributed to 
Winter injury. In one year’s test, the dis- 
ease was found to be more severe with than 
without a straw covering in Winter. Treat- 
ments with various mercury preparations 
(Semesan, yellow oxide, acid mercury, 
etc.) were effective. Some formalin treat- 
ments were as effective as acid mercury. 
Sulfur and copper sulfate were unsatis- 
factory. All treatments were ineffective in 
heavily infected soil. Different varieties 
responded differently to the same treat- 
ments. 


Waxing Instead of Watering 
R. GARDENER of Michigan State 


. College reports on a test of oil-wax 
emulsions with Montmorency (sour) cher- 
ries. One of these emulsions was applied to 
young trees producing crops varying from 
a few pounds to 100 pounds per tree. 
Temperatures in 1944 were relatively high 
for Michigan. Humidity was compara- 
tively low and rainfall very light. In fact, 
it was one of the driest June-August pe- 
riods of the past quarter century. 

The oil-wax emulsion was applied in a 
one per cent concentration (i.e. one gallon 
of the concentrated emulsion to 100 gal- 


lons of water) once, twice and three times 
to different plots at the same time the regu- 
lar lead arsenate-insoluble copper combina- 
tion was used for the control of curculio, 
fruit fly and leaf spot. 

Where a single application of the oil- 
wax emulsion was made there was an aver- 
age increase in size of the cherries (and 
consequent increase in yield) of seven per 
cent; where two applications were made 
there was a 15 per cent increase in size; 
and where three applications were made 
there was a 30 per cent increase in size. 
The wax-sprayed fruits were a few days 
later in reaching maturity. 


Paler Roses in Hot Weather 


TUDIES made in Texas by J. C. 

Ratsek indicate that the pale color of 
rose flowers in mid-Summer is due to in- 
sufficient carbohydrates and not to bleach- 
ing by sunlight. This conclusion is based 
on the fact that starch tends to disappear 
from rose stems under high temperature. 
While a gardener can do little or nothing 
to control the weather, he can spray or dust 
his plants to control leaf spot, and by thus 
preventing defoliation aid in maintaining 
the carbohydrate supply. 


Poor Yields From Mulched 
Grapes 


ESTS over a period of five years at the 

federal experiment station at Beltsville, 
Md., indicate that grapes produce more 
fruit under clean cultivation than when 
mulched with corn stover renewed annu- 
ally. With clean cultivation the Concord 
grape vines yielded over 67 per cent, On- 
tario 100 per cent, and Delaware over 22 
per cent more fruit than with the corn 
stover mulch. The amount of wood 
growth. with all three varieties was con- 
sistently slightly higher where the mulch 
was applied. 

The reason fruit production should have 
been so much heavier under clean cultiva- 
tion is not entirely clear. It is true that 
there was a tendency for the mulched vines 
to show more vegetative activity but this 
did not appear great enough to account for 
the pronounced differences in fruit produc- 
tion. It is possible that mulches of other 
sorts would have given different results, 
but so far as known there is no constituent 
of corn stover that should be inimical to 
fruitfulness of horticultural crops. 

One other consideration in connection 
with the use of mulches in vineyards 
should be mentioned; namely, the shelter 
it gives to over-wintering insect pests. In 
other vineyard units where wheat and rye 
straw mulches were used it is found neces- 
sary to abandon their use and return to 
clean cultivation in order to keep down 
the over-wintering insect population. 
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Planting Camellias 


N anonymous author reporting in the 
bulletin of the Old Dominion Horti- 
cultural Society on the culture of camellias 
in Tidewater, Virginia, states that the soil 
can be either heavy or sandy, provided or- 
ganic matter is present. Peat moss is excel- 
lent, and no less than one-third can be 
mixed with the soil. The planting pocket 
should be double the diameter of the ball, 
and at least half again as deep. The plants 
should be set deeper than they were before. 
In the absence of cottonseed meal which 
has always been advocated, pulverized 
sheep or cow manure, or even a regular 
balanced, garden fertilizer will do. The 
plants will not require much feeding if 
they are kept well mulched with peat moss 
or pine needles. This depends entirely on 
the growth the plants have made during 
the preceding year. If they are doing well 
they can be left alone. If growth seems to 
be stunted, a half pound of sheep manure 
per foot of height can be added. Chemical 
feeding is not to be advocated at planting 
time. 


Planting for Wild Life 


B. COOK and F. C. Edminster have 
reported in the Journal of Wildlife 
Management that the most promising 
kinds of shrubs for wildlife planting at the 
eastern edge of the Allegheny plateau in 
New York State are arrowwood ( Virbur- 
num dentatum), Rosa multiflora, Lespe- 
deza bicolor, Silky dogwood (Cornus 
amomum), black chokeberry (Aronia 
melanocarpa) and bayberry (Myrica pen- 
sylvanica). It was also found that better 
survival of such wildlife plantings was ex- 
perienced when the soil of the site was 
fitted by plowing, and when first class 
nursery plants were set, rather than cull 
material. 


Registry of New Varieties 


EID M. BROOKS and H. P. Olmo of 
the University of California have 
published in the Proceedings of the Amert- 
can Society for Horticultural Science List. 
No. 1 of the Register of New Fruit and 
Nut Varieties which was established in 
1942. The present list contains data al- 
ready received on introductions made since 
1920, and it is a long start towards writ- 
ing contemporary horticultural history. 
The register would be glad to learn of 
any variety released commercially to the 
trade during or since 1920. To those wish- 
ing to register, register cards may be secured 
upon request from the Register of New 
Fruit and Nut Varieties, Division of Pom- 
ology, University of California, Davis. 
Calif. 
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Helping the Home Gardener 
Decide on Varieties 


EN and women who started making 
Victory gardens in 1943, may well 
consider themselves seasoned gardeners by 
this time. They have learned, as the result 
of trial and error, how to get the greatest 
amount of food crops from their gardens, 
large or small, as the case may be, and have 
learned, too, much about the merits and 
demerits of different vegetable varieties. 
However, the question of varieties is 
seldom settled satisfactorily, for new kinds 
are constantly being put on the market, and 
experience has shown that kinds which 
thrive especially well in one locality may. 
have much less value in others. 
Then again, the adventurer’s spirit, 





The snap bean Ferry’s Plentiful is 
particularly productive. 


which most of us must confess to, leads us 
to experiment with a certain number of 
novelties each season, in the hope of finding 
something better than any variety with 
which we already are familiar. That fact, 
and the desire to have the garden produce 
as abundantly as possible, has led many of 
the experiment stations to issue reports or 
recommendations on the varieties which 
they think are most suitable for home gar- 
dens. The fact must be remembered, how- 
ever, that these recommendations are more 
or less local. It is not wise for a garden 
maker in Colorado, for example, to follow 
the recommendations made by an experi- 
ment station in New England. 

Some times, however, there is remark- 
able unanimity. For example, the Con- 
necticut experiment station says that if 
only one variety of tomato is to be planted 
in the Victory garden, the one called Rut- 
gers is recommended, as this tomato has 
good size, color, flavor, shape and quality 
and yields a plentiful supply of fruit. That 
is almost the same report as the one from 
Iowa printed in the February 15 issue of 
Horticulture as the result of work done by 
the National Council of Garden Clubs 
horticutural project last year. In Iowa, 
Rutgers is placed at the top of the list, being 
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reported to yield better than Marglobe. In 
Connecticut, Pritchard is recommended as 
probably the second best variety for grow- 
ing in the home garden. This also agrees 
with Iowa, where Pritchard is a good pro- 
ducer, with good flavor except for can- 
ning and making tomato juice. No doubt, 
some feaders will tell about varieties which 
do better in other sections of the country. 

The old time recommendation that re- 
peated plantings be made of an early sweet 
corn variety has now been superseded by 
suggestions that several different hybrids 
be planted at the same time, one kind being 
early, another medium and a third late. 
Specifically, the Connecticut experiment 
station, where a great amount of work has 
been done in the development of sweet 
corn hybrids, through the work of Dr. 
D. F. Jones (see Page 119), recommends 
a series of small-eared types to be planted 
at the same time. 

This succession list of sweet corn 
varieties has been planned especially for 
the home gardener. These varieties are all 
small-eared, high quality types. Planted all 
at one time, these varieties will ripen suc- 
cessively throughout the season. In order 
of maturing dates, they are: Sugar and 
Gold, North Star, Early Golden, Sugar- 
sweet, Pearlcross, Carmelcross, Golden 
Cross Bantam and Cream o’ Gold. With 
the exceptions of Carmelcross and Golden 
Cross Bantam, supply sources for these are 
limited and the gardener will probably 
want to select only four or five from the 
group, choosing ones that ripen at differ- 
ent times. 

Tendergreen, Stringless Greenpod, Brit- 
tle Wax, Pencil Pod Wax and mosaic- 
resistant Refugee are recommended vari- 
eties of bush beans. For pole beans, Ken- 
tucky Wonder stands out above others for 





Burpee’s red tampala is one of the 
season’s vegetable novelties. 


flavor in the opinion of many gardeners. 

Among the new beans are several from 
New Hampshire, one a shell bean called 
Flash which is very large and almost com- 
pletely red. This is distinctly a bush vine, 
the tendency to twine having been bred 
out of it, thus making it easier to care for 
in the home garden. A dark red kidney 
bean is also offered and is said to retain its 
color better than the ordinary kidney bean 
when baked. Another novelty from New 
Hampshire is a string bean called Midget 
Miracle which has stringless pods only 
three inches long, just right for canning 
whole. 

Most home gardeners say that they have 
trouble with succession plantings of car- 
rots. The late plantings will not come up 
if the weather is dry. Tendersweet carrots 
will eliminate much of this difficulty. Al- 
though only one planting of this variety 
need be made, the carrots will keep their 
fine quality for a much longer time than 
other varieties. 

The same characteristic is true of Long 
Season beets. This variety has excellent 
color and flavor, but its shape is not par- 
ticularly good. This fact makes it unsatis- 





Merrimac Wonder pepper is a new sweet variety developed 
especially for growing in the northern states. 
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factory for market use, but does not detract 
from its value to the home gardener. 

For a variety of cucumber that is some- 
what more resistant than most to mosaic, 
the Connecticut station suggests the China 
variety. Although unattractive in appear- 
ance, this cucumber is tender, crisp, of ex- 
cellent quality and does not become seedy 
so early in the season as do most varieties. 

A prominent New York seedsman has 
made a list of peas which can be grown in 
the home garden, with a particularly long 
season. Instead of planting a single kind 
at two or three week intervals, the recom- 
mendation is that the kinds given below be 
planted at the same time, with the expec- 
tation that they will keep up a succession 
until August. The kinds recommended are 
World's Record, Progress, President Wil- 
son, Schling’s Number 40, Improved Tele- 
phone, Heroine. It is important, of course, 
that peas be planted just as soon as the 
ground can be worked, which means when 
it is no longer sticky if a handful is 
squeezed. 
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variety on the market this year, Green 
Giant by name, is also being recommended 
for the home garden. Bansei is the kind 
offered in most catalogues. 

The squash Butternut continues to meet 
with favor in most parts of the country. 
It is equally satisfactory when baked or 
boiled. Indeed, as a baked squash it is 
quite equal to Acorn or Des Moines. 


Lentils, Often Overlooked 


NE of the most nourishing foods 
which has come to us from the old 
world is the lentil. The ancient name for 
the odd little gray brown seeds or peas is 
“‘lens.’’ The same word applies to the glass 
used by astronomers and physicists in their 
working owing to the rounded outline in 
which their glass is cut. The lentil is also 
of the pea family, and is one of the most 
important foods of Western Asia from 
whence it comes. 
The plant grows up to two and one-half 
feet with numerous oval oblong lifts end- 





Pink Banana is a new cucumber for which several advantages are claimed. 


Reports from all over the country show 
garden makers voting for Oak Leaf as the 
best table lettuce developed so far. This 
lettuce grows better than most kinds in the 
Summer months, not gGing to seed quickly. 
Of course, Great Lakes has many admirers, 
but seed is rather short this year. Not a 
few seasoned gardeners remain of the 
opinion that no loose-leaf lettuce is better 
than Black-Seeded Simpson. Garden mak- 
ers looking for novelties will find a con- 
siderable number in the different cata- 
logues. 

Mohawk is an excellent baking potato 
in many sections. Other good, late vari- 
eties are Sequoia and Green Mountain. For 
early plantings, Irish Cobblers still lead the 
field in the East. Other varieties may be 
better in other places. 

For gardeners wishing to try something 
new in their garden in 1945, Early Purple 
Head cauliflower is a novelty variety that 
gave excellent results last year. As indi- 
cated by the name, the flowerets are pur- 
plish in color and the flavor is distinctive, 
more like a broccoli than a cauliflower. 
The vegetable grows very easily. 

The Black Eye soy bean has proved par- 
ticularly satisfactory in home gardens being 
low-growing and producing well. Another 


ing in a tendril—tthe flat pods hold two flat 
seeds. Their culture is of the simplest. 

The French, Germans and Swedes make 
great use of the lentil for their daily fare, 
making delicious combinations both in the 
way of soups or purees and as a vegetable. 

A hint or two of such dishes which are 
really very worth trying especially for 
those who must think of the substantial 
side, as well as something new, out of the 
ordinary to please the family and interest 
the guest. Those who know the lentils and 
the many ways of using them, will find 
interest in the hints offered below. 

Plain lentil soup is made from left over 
cooked or boiled lentils to which milk or 
water with an onion is added. 

A soup similar to black bean soup to 
which a slice of lemon or a hard boiled egg, 
either sliced or powdered may be added just 
before serving to give an extra touch, is 
delicious. Such a soup with a green salad 
with or without vegetables, with fruit for 
dessert, followed by black coffee, is both 
nourishing and delicious. 

Lentils may be served as a puree, Michi- 
gan style, with bacon, onions and carrots. 
The French and the Alsatian style are very 
similar in their make-up. 

As a vegetable, lentils may be served 
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plain boiled; butter, salt and pepper being 
added when ready for the table. Lentils ° 
may also be baked with onions or with eggs 
or stewed with onions. 

Before cooking lentils, they should be 
carefully gone over to detect any tiny bits 
of stone or pieces of hard earth which, ow- 
ing to the closeness of their growth to the 
soil, are often found among the dried seeds. 
Then they should be washed and left to 
soak in fresh water overnight. Put into 
cold water and cook slowly for one hour. 

—DMary Evans. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Spinach Recommendations 


PINACH is a cool weather crop, and 

tends to run to seed in hot weather, 
unless one chooses a variety that has been 
bred to eliminate this feature. For this 
reason the Spring crop should be sown as 
early as the soil can be worked, in drills 
about 12 inches to 18 inches apart. The 
seed should be covered with about a half- 
inch of soil, the young plants being thinned 
to four inches in the row. 

Some of the most highly recommended 
varieties and their special virtues and uses 
are: 

Long Standing Bloomsdale — recom- 
mended for Spring planting, but not for 
Fall planting. 

Virginia Savoy — blight-resistant va- 
riety recommended for Fall planting in sec- 
tions where blight is present. Not recom- 
mended for Spring sowing because it goes 
to seed too quickly. 

Old Dominion — blight-resistant and 
very hardy to frost. Recommended for Fall 
sowing in sections where blight is present. 

King of Denmark—smooth-leaved va- 
riety, one of the longest standing of that 
classification and is recommended as late 
Spring crop in North. This variety can 
stand heat remarkably well. 

Viking—A quick-growing and large- 
leaved King of Denmark. 


Vegetable Garden Border 


OR a colorful border for my vegetable 
garden, I plant Russian Giant sunflow- 

ers a foot and a half apart, and between 
them I plant Heavenly Blue morning 
glories. By mid-Summer this border is an 
unusually lovely sight, the blossoming 
morning glory vines having readily found 
the thick, green sunflower stalks to climb. 

Last year my sunflowers grew to be 14 
feet tall, and the golden blooms were 18 
inches in diameter. I raise enough seed 
each year to feed the hundreds of birds 
which habitually live in a. vine which 
covers the garden side of our house. They 
in return keep my garden free from vege- 
table-destroying worms and insects. 

My land has been more productive per 
square foot than any in our neighborhood 
and I give a great deal of credit to my well- 
fed birds. 

—RMarion Seavey Dexter. 
Swampscott, Mass. 
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AM pleased to learn that one of the cor- 

responding members of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, Major A. C. T. 
Woodward of Bewdley, England, had 
knighthood conferred on him by King 
George in June, 1944. Henceforth, he will 
be known as Sir Chad Woodward. On his 
estate at Arley Castle grows a large collec- 
tion of trees and shrubs, many of which 
are American. Some are of considerable 
age and stature due to the first plantings 
being started in 1800 by George, second 
and last Earl of Mountnorris, who died in 
1844. The approximate date of when 
most of the American oaks, maples, and 
conifers were planted was around 1820. 
Unfortunately, he left no record of what 
he planted. 

My very good friend, William H. Judd, 
tells me that he has seen growing there the 
largest sugar maple in England, a tree 65 
feet tall in 1935, as well as Magnolia 
acuminata, 72 feet tall. 

On the estate is a tree of Douglas fir 
raised from seed collected by David Doug- 
las which is 108 feet in height. Three 
Austrian pines have reached the height of 
110 feet and one tree of the Crimean form 
of this is 135 feet tall, Mr. Judd reports. 
During recent years, some of the late E. H. 
Wilson’s introductions have been added to 
the collection. 

Sir Chad Woodward’s mother was a 
cousin of Sir Joseph Hooker of Kew and 
apparently the love of horticulture runs 
in the family, as it was for his brother, 
Robert, -that Pzonia woodwardiana was 
named. 


NEVER look at my February display of 

Acacia farnesiana and the wall flowers 
in my windows without thinking of the 
negro flower woman in Charleston, S. C., 
who invited me to buy from her a bunch 
of shiny magnolia branches “‘to dress up 
yo’ home.” My home is certainly dressed 
up with acacia perfume and every wall 
flower shade of yellow and red. 

Anyone can grow the wall flower who 
is willing to give the plants garden space 
through the Summer and pot them in the 
Fall, bringing them out from time to time 
as he needs them. 

The Farnes acacias, however, need con- 
stant care until they burst into the riot 
of yellow spheres which makes them 
lovely. They are probably the only native 
American acacias in spite of their Roman 
name. I have seen them growing wild in 
Texas and California. The seeds are so 
hard one has to soak them in hot water two 
or three days, or rub them between bricks, 
the French way, to ensure their coming up. 

As the root is a long tap root, the plants 
have to be transplanted into pots very 
young and as they outgrow their pots 
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in a few years and become really trees, it is 
best to start a new crop each Spring. 

As for the perfume that comes from the 
yellow, furry spheres, each with its own 
dangling inch long stem, it is the strongest 
of that produced by any acacia, although 
owners of A. pubescens may think me 
wrong in my opinion. In any event, it 
supplies one of the standard mimosa per- 
fumes at Grasse on the Azure Coast and the 
Provencal maid has only to pass one blos- 
som over her lips and behind her ears to 
be ready for the evening’s campaign. The 
leaves close up every night like those of a 
true mimosa but the perfume works with 
most subtle effect after sundown. 


HE smiling gentleman whose picture 

appears on this page is Dr. Donald 
Forsha Jones, to whom the farmers of this 
country owe a great debt of gratitude, in- 
asmuch as he has added millions to their 
profits. The strange fact in this connection 
is that Dr. Jones is not engaged in com- 
mercial activities but is a pure scientist, 
working along lines of genetics, with spe- 
cial reference to food crops. Although he 
has worked with many different vegetables, 
his reputation rests largely on what he has 


done in improving garden sweet corn. 

It is useless to discuss the intricacies of 
the single and double crossing studies 
which he pursued before his investigations 
bore fruit in a practical way. The fact re- 
mains, however, that he made it possible 
to produce hybrid field corn commercially 
so that most of the corn seed produced now 
is hybrid. It is because of the tremendously 
increased yield of the seeds so produced 
that the farmers have been benefited to the 
extent I mentioned above. 

It is an interesting fact, however, that all 
of these results came out of an experiment 
in theoretical genetics and not from any 
breeding experiment. The actual breeding 
of most of the superior field corn as well as 
the sweet corn hybrids now being grown 
in home gardens was left to others who 
were primarily plant breeders, but the 
method started with Dr. Jones. I think he 
has a right to smile. 


N THE tuberous-rooted begonia discus- 
sion in the January 15 issue it is almost 
implied that the two general types of Be- 
gonia tuber hybrida have not always been 
around, but it may be said that the pendent 
type has been in cultivation since B. 





D. F. Jones, responsible for many new sweet corn hybrids. 
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boliviensis reached England in 1857, this 
being the species mainly responsible for 
the hanging or basket type of tuberous 
begonias. I knew well, the late John 
Fraser, who when at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society Chiswick gardens in London 
was working on tuberous begonias at the 
time B. boliviensis was rather new. 

The pendent type is naturally more 
branching than the erect type, but both 
types, when the tubers gain size and age, 
are proven to make more than one growth, 
although it is generally conceded that the 
best plants are made by two-year tubers. 
Unlike gloxinias, begonia tubers seem to 
decline with age and very large tubers are 
not worth their cost. Size is an indication 
of age, one and one-half- to two-inch 
tubers usually being two years from seed. 


T IS not always possible to decide which 

is the base of a tuber, and therefore it is 
good policy to lay the tubers in damp moss 
for starting and examine them frequently 
for signs of growth. I purposely place them 
upside down if I can, to induce quick start- 
ing, reversing the tuber when the sprout 
becomes active. 

Sphagnum moss is preferred to peat for 
starting purposes, the tubers being covered 
lightly. Potting up is best done before the 
leaves and roots advance much. 

As mites are partial to begonias, it is 
well to spray regularly while the plants are 
in the young stage. Mites cause rotting of 
the young growths and on larger plants 
cause browning on the backs of the leaves 
and often distortion. If controlled while 
the plants are young, mites rarely bother 
older plants. 


ELIEVING that the real meaning of 
conservation is wise use of our re- 
sources, the West Virginia Garden Club 
co-operated with the extension service and 
forestry department of West Virginia 
University last Fall in a new project for 
our state. In certain of the counties, ex- 
ceptionally beautiful native holly grows in 
abundance. In many of these counties, the 
cash income of the farm families is very 
low, and new sources of income are badly 
needed. Holly has been just a nuisance in 
their estimation, so they made no effort to 
protect it as the holiday season approached 
and vandals slashed and destroyed the trees 
and hauled them off by the truckload to 
the city markets for Christmas decorations. 
The first step in the project was the edu- 
cation of the farmer to the value of the 
holly as a crop, and its management as 
such. Early in the Fall, trained foresters 
went into those counties and began their 
campaign, first convincing the farmers of a 
sure return, and then training them in 
maintenance and proper cutting methods. 
As the Christmas season approached, cen- 
ters were opened where the necessary pack- 
ing materials could be obtained, and where 
the holly would be inspected before ship- 
ping. 


WO types of holly branches were cut 

—short twig ends and longer branches 
from leggy growths. In any case, only such 
pruning was practised as would thicken 
the growth and increase the beauty of the 
plant. The long branches, running from 
12 to 24 inches in length, were packaged 
as such, and the short lengths were made 
up into thick, heavily berried wreaths by 
4-H club members and farm women. In 
each package an attractive card was en- 
closed, signed by .the farm family that 
packed the box, and giving the conserva- 
tion background of the project. 

It seems to me that this is a much more 
constructive approach to the problem of 
conservation than passing laws for that 
purpose, and one that is applicable to 
others of our precious native growths be- 
sides holly. 





The Grass-of-Parnassus is an excellent 
wild flower for moist locations. 


Grass-of-Parnassus 
NYONE who studied a plant of Par- 


nassia caroliniana would wonder how 
this bog-loving member of the saxifrage 
family came to be called Grass-of-Parnas- 
sus. The name evidently goes all of the 
way back to the Europe of a long time ago 
when Dioscorides gave the name to a Euro- 
pean species named from Mt. Parnassus. 
The name may be of European origin 
but the plant wHich is known under it in 
this country is a native to be found grow- 
ing wild over much of eastern United 
States in the form of several species. The 
one illustrated here, Parnassia caroliniana, 
inhabits moist meadows, wet banks or 
open swamp and thus is rated high as a 
wild flower for cultivation in moist places 
at the edges of ponds or streams. Given 
sufficient moisture, it will turn in a pleasant 
garden performance, and even endure some 
shade. 
The flowering stems rise in profusion 
from clustered foliage to a height of a foot 
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or more to each bear a single white bloom 
marked with greenish veining in August 
and September. The blooms are followed 
by green seed pods. 


Shrubs to Force Now 


HERE is still time for forcing various 

shrubs in the house. By the time Win- 
ter sets in final growth of flower and leaf 
buds is nearly complete. Therefore, force 
only shrubs which flower on the stem 
growth of the year before. Cut them, if 
possible, on a mild day after buds and stems 
have been thoroughly soaked with rain. It 
also helps to roll the branches for a few 
days in wet burlap. 

Those which force most easily and 
quickly are the types which bloom first of 
all in the Spring as: 

Witch Hazel—Hamamelis vernalis and 
H. mollis—the latter being the most color- 
ful of the two varieties. 

Pussy Willows, the French or Goat Wil- 
low being the most conspicuous form — 
Salix caprea. 

Alders also for catkins. 

Early-Flowering Plum — Prunus to- 
mentosa, sometimes white flowers, some- 
times tinged pink. 

Daphne mezereum—not fragrant but a 
breath from an English cottage garden: 
lavender. 

Flowering Quince —- Chenomeles la- 
genaria; through the color range of red, 
orange, pink and white. 

Forsythia in variety—from deep but- 
ter yellow to light lemon yellow according 
to variety, all gay sunshine while they last. 

Flowering Almonds — Prunus glandu- 
losa, pink and white; double-flowered. 

Double-Flowering Plum—Prunus tri- 
loba plena, large pink. 

Flowering Cherries in variety, single 
and double. 

Flowering Crabapples, ranging from red 
through pinks to white, both the single 
and double-flowered forms. 

Fruiting pears, plums and apples force 
readily from two to three weeks after they 
are brought indoors. At first they should 
be kept in a cool room for a few days be- 
fore being taken into the average heated 
room or ward. 

— Marjorie Stearns. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Larkspur 


HERE are few gardens where the old- 

fashioned perennial larkspur or del- 
phinium is not seen, but for some reason 
amateurs seem to have overlooked the an- 
nual larkspurs. The latter, however, are 
extremely useful and add a charming note 
of color to the garden, while keeping well 
when cut and taken indoors. It should be 
understood that these new annual lark- 
spurs are not confined to blue varieties. 
There are charming pink kinds and vari- 
eties in other shades, which are just as easy 
to handle, and are among the more desir- 
able of all annuals. Seeds can be sown 
where the plants are to flower. 
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War-Time Standbys — 


Plants which a Maine gardener has found 
to thrive even under difficult conditions 


ROBABLY every gardener, in these 

war-time years, has discovered casualties 
among those plants which demand special 
care. Much as we regret these, we can re- 
joice over the “‘toughies’’ which seem to 
survive every hardship without coddling. 
Many native plants, of our own and other 
lands, are well-used to fighting their own 
way, and will gladden our hearts year after 
year with no more thanks than a figurative 
pat on the head. The following, some 
of my ‘‘standbys,”” which may be found 
in almost any catalogue, will provide color 
through much of the season, and do won- 
ders for our morale. 

The first Spring blossoms in my garden 
are often the lovely purple cups of pasque 
flowers, wrapped in their woolly leaves and 
calyxes. A clump left undisturbed for sev- 
eral years will bear 30 or more blossoms, 
the last buds opening long after the first 
have formed their rounded clusters of seed- 
heads. The foliage of the European species 
continues to grow all Summer, and is a fine 
foil for other plants. 

Next come the violets, which flourish 
happily wherever we plant them, and raise 
their families in every direction. Pole- 
monium reptans continues to appear each 
year, although often choked with grass 


roots, and its sprays of pale blue bells never 
fail. Its only drawback is that the pretty, 
fern-like leaves die down when blossom- 
ing is over. However, the taller and 
slightly later species P. cerulea and P. 
richardsoni, with larger wide-open flow- 
ers, retain their foliage all Summer. Iris 
cristata wanders wherever planted, with 
neat green spears and tiny gold and blue, 
or pure white, blossoms, and Phlox subu- 
lata offers its myriad hues in sun or part 
shade. 

Columbines are equally useful in the 
border or the wild garden. The yellow 
Aquilegia chrysantha, and the creamy Sil- 
ver Queen, are very adaptable; they make 
graceful clumps of foliage throughout the 
growing season, and supply a month's 
beauty of airy yellow and white blossoms. 

The eastern wild columbine, A. cana- 
densis, is not as robust as its western cousin, 
but is very decorative with its gay red and 
yellow blossoms. Both seem to display 
their beauty best against a rock. Geranium 
pratense grows into a handsome and strik- 
ing clump, two feet tall and as much across, 
covered in July and August with wide 
saucers varying in shade from lavender- 
blue to deep purplish on different plants. 
It is a picture by itself, and combines won- 


derfully with the rich reddish blossoms of 
mid-Summer, such as rose loosestrife and 
rose mullein, also easy growers. 

Distinctly different are the blazing stars, 
Liatris spicata, L. pycnostachya, and L. 
scariosa, with narrow, grassy leaves and tall 
spikes, varying in the species from one foot 
to four, with fluffy heads of lavender pink; 
these are inch-wide buttons on L. scariosa 
and its equally lovely white form. 

Baptisia australis is a useful hedge plant, 
very late in starting growth, but making 
a full-rounded mass of leafy branches, 
topped by spikes of dark purple-blue pea- 
blossoms in June. At the same time, 
Potentilla fruticosa opens its bright yellow 
flowers, perched along every branch of 
grayish-green cut-leaf foliage, and con- 
tinuing all Summer. Another potentilla 
of which I am very fond is P. recta, one 
of those natives which is just a weed in its 
wild state, but in cultivation becomes a 
handsome plant with wide-open saucers of 
soft yellow every Summer afternoon. 

For tall background plants, Thermopsis 
caroliniana and the New England asters are 
unsurpassed, to my mind. Thermopsis is 
often called yellow lupin, from its two 
foot spikes of large yellow blossoms, car- 
ried well above clumps of handsome foli- 
age. This plant will increase unbelievably 
in a few years, and should be given plenty 
of room to spread. It blooms with the Si- 
berian iris, and is fine for border pictures 
and house bouquets. 

In a shady woods-soil planting, the 
“old faithfuls’’ include baneberries, with 
tall handsome foliage and red or white ber- 
ries following the white blossoms; yellow 
ladyslippers, which increase every year 
when once established; dwarf bleeding- 





Columbines are useful in both the border 


and the wild garden. 
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Liatris scariosa is a white form of the 
well-known Blazing Star. 








heart, Dicentra eximea and formosa, which 
when happy will spread around in foamy 
mounds of delicate foliage and endless 
sprays of pale pink hearts, blue-stemmed 
goldenrod, a neat, well-behaved member of 
the large clan. 

Foamflower, if the soil is acid, will form 
a carpet of dainty leaves and tiny feathery 
white spikes in Spring; also for acid soil 
are Iris verna, which spreads slowly and 
unfurls lavender-blue blossoms with bril- 
liant orange centers. 

Gentiana linearis displays stems of por- 
celain blue pouches each Summer. Wineleaf 
cinequefoil, Potentilla tridentata, spreads 
happily with small white flowers and gor- 
geous colored foliage in the Fall. 

Many of these are choice enough for the 
rock garden, and to them may be added the 





less-known Potentilla flabellifolia, with 
soft, dark green leaflets and sprays of bright 
golden flowers for a long period. Penste- 
mon glaber, which has stayed with me for 
several years, sends up stout stems of bril- 
liant blue blossoms over beautiful gray 
foliage. It has a lovely rose-colored twin, 
P. glaber roseus. The tall and truly grand 
Penstemon grandiflorus often remains for 
years, but may disappear suddenly with no 
warning. A graceful companion, a new- 
comer from the West, is Aquilegia rubi- 
cunda, which seems easy and long-lived, 
with shiny green leaflets and many stems 
of dainty pale rose and yellow butterfly 
blossoms. 


—RMrs. Edward M. Babb. 
Portland, Me. 


Worthwhile Double Duty Shrubs 


OMBINATION plantings of berried 

plants are almost as attractive as com- 
bination plantings of flowering plants. Ex- 
amples: the. yellow berry of Viburnum 
setigerum aurantiacum with the red berry 
of V. setigerum; the yellow berry of V. 
dilatatum xanthocarpum with the red 
berry of V. dilatatum, and again, V. sar- 
genti (red) with V. sargenti flavum 
(ivory yellow). Then there is our native 
Callicarpa americana, with its violet- 
colored fruit; C. americana lactea, with its 
fine white fruit; C. dichotoma with fruit 
lilac-violet, and C. japonica with deeper 
violet berries. 

A combination planting of Symphori- 
carpos chenaulti, with its pink tones, S. 
mollis or S. albus levigatus with drooping 
white fruit, and S. orbiculatus leucocarpus 
with lemon yellow fruit and the common, 
well-known species S. orbiculatus (Indian 
currant) in which a good touch of Indian- 
red is very pronounced, and you have 
something outstanding. 

I could go on for hours writing about 
the many hundreds of fruited plants that 
are not being used enough in our gardens. 
It must be understood that in order to have 
fruits on our plants we must plant the same 
species in groups. Single plants will never 
give the display, save in exceptional cases, 
but where groups are planted the sight is 
splendid. 

I remember a hedge planted of Sym- 
plocos paniculata that was simply covered 
with its blue fruit. The only way it is 
possible to show a good heavy crop of fruit 
on these plants is by grouping. 

Nandina domestica and its variety or 
form with ivory-yellow fruit is another 
example. If planted as a single plant, you 
get a little fruit, but if planted with at 
least three plants to a group, the plants 
all show up well. 

We are not limited to deciduous shrubs 
and trees for handsome, berry-bearing 
plants, for there are many of the broad- 
leaved evergreens which have handsome 


fruit, not including the hollies, which we 
know are so lovely. 

Ardisia japonica is a very handsome, 
hardy broad-leaf plant with bright red ber- 
ries about one-half inch in diameter and 
these are in small clusters. It does well in 
zones five and six. Sarcococca hookeriana 
humilis, an excellent groundcover with an 
evergreen broad-leaf, very dark green, has 
a very bright red berry that is most attrac- 
tive because you look down on the mass 
of dark green with the bright red berries 
shining in between the foliage. How few 
nurserymen even know this exceptionally 
fine plant. It loves partial shade and is 
hardy in zone five. 

—H. J. Hohman. 
Kingsville, Md. 


Approval From Dr. McFarland 


HAVE seen the article by Mr. Homan 

which appears above and wish to give 
it my hearty approval. Asa matter of fact, 
he wrote the article after I had written 
him about viburnums, and he set me 
straight as to my facts. Mr. Homan really 
knows what he is talking about and I 
should like to impress on some of my 
friends the desirability of planting groups 
in the way he has suggested to enjoy what 
comes at the end of the blooming season. 
I believe there are many persons who 
would like to stretch the season at both 
ends for garden beauty and Mr. Homan 
tells how to do this. 

—Dr. J. Horace McFarland. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 





Japanese Beetle Area Larger 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

has revised the Japanese beetle quaran- 
tine and regulations. The new areas con- 
sist of a few districts in Allegany and 
Charles Counties, Md., the cities of Olean, 
N. Y., Ashtabula, Conneaut, Marietta, and 
Washington township (Lucas County), 
Ohio. 
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Growing Popcorn for Food 


OPCORN is a source of food usually 

overlooked by the home gardener. Yet 
it is worth considering. There are a number 
of varieties listed in the catalogues, ranging 
from midget ears to large giant ears, eight 
inches or more in length and in colors of 
black, red, brown, as well as white. 

Corn is one of the few vegetables that 
will ‘“‘mix’’ the first year, so should not be 
planted near other types of corn. 

Popcorn should not be harvested until 
the husks are dry and the grains are hard. 
It should then be spread out where it can 
dry until it pops well. It should be stored 
in an airtight container and fumigated for 
weevil. Fill a saucer half full with carbon 
disulphide and place on top of the corn. 
Close the container and leave until all the 
liquid has evaporated. This does not injure 
the corn for use as food. 

To treat the corn for worms while it is 
still on the stalk use the new oil method 
or cut off the tip end of each ear immedi- 
ately after the silk dies. If the area is small, 
a sure way to get ride of the worms is to 
pull back the shocks and remove the worms 
with the fingers. 

There are a number of methods of serv- 
ing popped corn, but no matter how it is 
prepared it is wholesome food and cheap 
—.if it is home grown. 


—J. G. Hootman. 
Whittier, Calif. 


The Curious Sensitive Plant 


AST Spring I sowed a few seeds of the 

sensitive plant, Mimosa pudica. From 

the time that the plants were a few inches 

high they began to interest all callers, espe- 
cially the children. 

When told to touch the leaves they were 
surprised and a little shocked to see these 
leaves quickly fold up, and the whole plant 
droop as if suddenly struck with a deadly 
blight. Children liked to watch the plant 
as it quickly revived only to collapse again 
at their touch. Their leaves close for the 
night but can be made to open by bringing 
into strong electric light. 

I potted these plants for the porch, gave 
away all but one, which I brought inside 
for the Winter. Its fern-like leaves are 
attractive as seen against the light on a 
window shelf and dainty lavender-pink, 
tassel-like blossoms add to its beauty. 

When I learned that the sensitive plant 
grows wild in many southern and western 
states, it did not detract from its charm and 
novelty. Its shrinking habit and small 
barbs along its stems are said to protect it 
against grazing animals. I have heard that 
a group of these plants when hit by a hand- 
ful of sand close with an audible whisper- 
sound, and I intend to prove the truth of 
that statement by growing them as annu- 
als in my garden next Summer. Nature 
certainly has many ways to protect her 
children. 

—Ada Belle Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 
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EARLIER 
SEEDLESS 
‘AND MORE 


1—EARLIER BECAUSE Seed-Less-Set prevents 
loss of tomato flowers that fall off for weeks 
at a time due to poor growing conditions, 














3—MORE ABUNDANT YIELD BECAUSE Seed- 
Less-Set properly applied causes every tomato 
flower to produce a normal fruit. Carefully 
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mainly because of the cool, damp days of 
spring and early summer. Practically every 
flower treated with Seed-Less-Set bears normal 
fruit. Seed-Less-Set treated plants therefore 
produce tomatoes five to thirty days earlier 


conducted tests by Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research show that even under the 
best growing conditions, approximately 80% 
of tomato flowers set. 

Seed-Less-Set treated flowers set 100%. 


HALF PINT 


depending upon weather and insect activity. 










Seed-Less-Set is easy to use: “Just spray the 
flowers, that's all.” 


Order direct, if not obtainable from your seed 
or hardware dealer. All offers postpaid. 


2—SEEDLESS BECAUSE Seed-Less-Set hormone 
replaces usual pollenization by insects or 
wind. Gives more meat, firmer texture, better 
flavor, larger average fruits. 
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PLANT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. H, BLUE POINT, LONG ISLAND. N. Y. 





STIM ROOT PLANT STIM 


A complete Hormone including 
necessary vitamins for treating of 
transplants of all kinds. Stimu- 


safe lates quick growth and prevents 
more easily injured plants. wilt. 


% os. $.50 - 2 oz. $1.00 
1 Ib. $5.00 


ROTOTEC 


The ideal Home Garden insecti- 
cide contains full amount of Rote- 


“4 08. Bottle $1.00 
1 Pint $2.75 
One ounce makes 4 to 6 gallons 


3 oz. $.50 of spray solution. 


1 Ib. $2.00 
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VICTORY GARDENERS ! ! 
Buy on Reptutation 
Seeds of Distinction 


Buy now while our stock is 
complete in order to avoid 
delays in shipment due to 
the labor shortage. Order 
by "phone or mail. All 
orders filled promptly. 


Illustrated catalogue sent free 
upon request. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


“The Seedsmen and Florists” 
Since 1888 


82 Summer Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 and 
WEYmouth 1470 


Weymouth store at junction of 
Routes 3 and 18 











PERRY'S QUALITY 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


The feeding of wild birds is an idea worthy 
of your attention which is rapidly gaining in 
favor as folks realize the great service ren- 
dered by the birds in ridding trees and gar- 
dens of untold numbers of insects. 


Choice plump seeds thoroughly recleaned. 
For small and large birds. A trial will con- 
vince you of its superiority. 


5 lbs. 90c; 10 Ibs. $1.50; 25 lbs. $3.25 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRAPES 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 
1¥%2-2 lbs. 30 other hardy, easy-to- 
grow varieties. Also all kinds of fruit, 
nut trees, berries, small fruits. 
MILLER’'S GRAPE BOOK AND 
NURSERY GUIDE accurately de- 
scribes the best early bearing fruits for home 
gardens. 











Write for free copy today. 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 


Old-Fashioned Geranium 


ERHAPS you have crushed the leaves 

of a rose geranium and have breathed 
deeply of its fragrance. Often I have done 
this, and as the perfume lingered in the 
room, something stirred within me — a 
longing to share it with someone. 

Recently I have put that thought and 
feeling into action. A letter was going to 
a friend in Scotland and I tucked a leaf 
between the pages. A corrugated box was 
being packed to send to New Jersey. This 
box had previously been in the cellar for 
some time and the musty odor was not 
pleasing. I crushed several leaves of the 
precious geranium and scattered them over 
the bottom. 

Several days later I was in New Jersey 
when this box arrived and when my friend 
opened it she immediately exclaimed: 
“You have put in rose geranium.” No 
musty odor was discovered. At Christmas 
time I tucked in a leaf with a gift of under- 
wear, first wrapping it in waxed paper, 
but the fragrance penetrated well and the 
clothing was beautifully scented. 

There are many other uses to which 
the leaves can be put. One of the oldest 
perhaps, is to put in a leaf in a jar of jelly. 
Try tucking one in your bureau drawer 
or in a handkerchief under your pillow at 
night. The late Alexander Woollcott wrote 
that a leaf was a gift to send to a friend in 
the hospital. 

—Alice E. Leslie. 


Swampscott, Mass. 


Plant Called Kitten’s Ears 


TACHYS lanata is a soft and lovely 

plant often called Kitten’s Ears, be- 
cause of the shape and softness of its sil- 
very foliage. The flowers are warm rose 
color on soft, furry, grey stems, and make 
unusual arrangements in low containers of 
pewter, silver or glass. 

Arranged in a large, shallow, black, 
glass dish, it is a charming study in black 
and silver with a soft glimmer of rose in 
the flowers for accent. Now comes the 
good news that it may be dried. 

This plant is particularly attractive as 
an edging along the flower border. We 
have grown it easily from seed in late 
Spring, and it usually blooms the next year. 
It is lovely for the childrens’ garden; the 
youngsters like the common name, and the 
softness of texture, and the ease with which 
it grows. The flower stalks grow from one 
to two feet tall and the leaves are six to 
eight inches long. The flowers themselves 
have little beauty. 

This is a hardy perennial, needing 
plenty of sun and good drainage. 

a ae? —Beatrice Haddrell. 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 














NEW ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


5 Early Blooming for $2.00 postpaid 
English Chrysanthemums are the largest flowered 
of all hardy sorts, often producing 6” to 7” blooms 
when disbudded. We list a large collection of these 
as well as all other types of Hardy Mums. 

Send for complete catalog of Hardy Perennials— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 
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Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your name and address on 
high-grade gummed paper. They are 
neatly packed in three handy dispenser 
boxes of 100 each. 300 white or assorted 
pastels for $1.00. “Flick Your Thumb— 
Out They Come.” No C. O. D.’s. 


Mail Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 








KILL POISON IVY! 


and many other noxious weeds, with amazing 
new “RID” weed killer. It's easy, and so eco- 
nomical, anyone can do it. Excellent for clean- 
ing up Driveways, Tennis Courts, etc. 
80c 2 1b postpaid in New England 
Literature on request Tel. Walpole 557-W 
THE KOEHLER SALES CO., Walpole, Mass. 











LECTURER 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Presents 
Horticulture — Scenic — Historical 
Kodachrome Slides 
Full information on request 
Box 26, Georgetown Mohonk Lake 
Massachusetts Ulster County, New York 
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ey OREGON p cen 
Roses 


Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


: N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
- 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 








A BOWER OF BEAUTY — 


That's what you have when TIGRIDIA comes 
to live with you. Lilies, too, are sweet com- 
panions. Primroses, Iris, and others are waiting 
your call at 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Route 2, Box 187 Everson, Washington | 








DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed now. 
Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
Aspinwall 4204 Brookline, Mass. 











Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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RAYFLEX BLADE rveesuap 











RAYFLEX 


RAYFLEX 


RAYFLEX 


With RAYFLEX Blade, your Lawn Mower will — 


@ Push 100% Easier 
@ Give a Uniform, Velvety Shear 
@ Promote Healthier Growth of Turf 


@ Stay Ever Sharp, by Flexible Blade Action 
RAYFLEX 


Blade renders wire, stones, 
and other obstructions 
harmless to the reel. 


Installation is almost as 
simple as changing a razor 
blade. 


Flexibility maintains con- 
tact with the revolving 
blades, for clean cutting. 


Blade, of Best Flexible 
Steel, Tempered for Tough- 
ness, is always efficient. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Use RAYFLEX BLADE. If not satisfied, return blade to 


us for full cash refund. 
Dealer Inquiries are invited 


FLEX-BLADE WORKS Dept. E 


324 W. 70th Street 


UNBREARABLE 
EFFICIENT 
FLEXIBLE! 

















FOR SIZE: Tum lawn mower upside 1 
down. Measure length of stationary blade 
(bed-knife), as shown in picture. 


Hand Mower Sizes . . . . $2.10 


Power Mower Sizes . . $3.50 up 


New York 23, N. Y. 
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Red-Flowering Currant in the West 


ILLIAM VAN DERSAL in his 
authoritative study ‘Ornamental 
American Shrubs’ gives the red-flowering 
currant, Ribes sanguineum, the third high- 
est rank among all the native shrubs of the 
Pacific Northwest. He further considers it 
the only currant which wins a place among 
the best native shrubs of the United States. 
Mr. Van Dersal accepts the name Winter 
currant for this lovely shrub but it would 
appear better to adopt one or other of the 
two names common in its home region, 
red-flowering or Oregon currant. These 
are the names accepted by Dr. Morton E, 
Peck the greatest contemporary authority 
on the native plants of this region. 

The first European collector to come 
upon this prize was David Douglas, who 
in 1824 recorded in his diary that it was 
“a lovely shrub which grows abundantly 
on the rocky shores of the Columbia and 
its tributary streams, producing a great 
profusion of flowers and but little fruit 
except in the shady woods where the blos- 
soms are comparatively few.” 

Later he recorded his securing a bounti- 
ful supply of seed for his shipment back to 
England. British nurserymen, in contrast 
to those in the United States, have made 
this fine shrub available for the many land- 
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scape gardeners who have prized it as a 
very colorful contribution to their shrub- 
beries. 

The red-flowering current is a moder- 
ately rapid growing shrub which will reach 
to 12 or 15 feet; but is better if kept cut 
back to five or six feet to avoid a leggy 
appearance. The shrub is well branched, 
naturally a shapely plant. The leaves, three 
to five lobed, are a good green with grayish 
undersides and they take good Autumn 
color. 

The glory of the shrub is found in its 
enveloping early Spring dress of deep pink 
to bright rose-red flowers. The racemes of 
lovely little flowers range from a half inch 
up to four inches in length and completely 
cover the shrub. These flowers appear 
when the leaves are only partly developed 
thus showing to greater advantage than 
they would a short time later. The fruits 
which follow are decorative, being black 
covered with a thick bloom which make 
them appear blue. 

The shrub is not cranky, and will grow 
in any ordinary garden soil, although it 
prefers a humus-filled woods soil. It ac- 
cepts considerable shade but prefers the 
open sun. Its native home is on the Pacific 
Coast west of the Cascades from British 
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Columbia to northern California. Van 
Dersal considers that it will grow safely in 
plant growth regions 28 and 29, and pos- 
sibly in 22, 24, and 25. It would certainly 
be worth a trial in the doubtful regions, 
for it is a beautiful addition to any shrub 
planting. 
—Robert Moulton Gatke. 


Salem; Ore. 


The Golden Ageratum 


HE so-called yellow or golden agera- 

tum is really not a true ageratum. 
Botanically, it is Lonas inodora, but as a 
yellow edging plant it fills the bill in the 
same way as the true ageratum, producing 
masses of wide, deep, fluffy yellow clusters 
of tiny flowers well suitable for cutting. 

The height depends much on the way 
it is sown. For edgings of from 12 to 15 
inches high, seed should be sown thickly. 
For a larger garden display, it is necessary 
to thin the plants, for some will reach two 
feet or more. 

With me the flowers did not last through 
the season, but that may have been due to 
climatic conditions. It is easy from seed 
and like most of the yellow flowers, pre- 
fers full sun. 


—Mrs. Anna Johanning. 


Baldwin, Kansas. 
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MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
1944 All-America Winner 


Voted by judges the outstanding rose 
novelty of 1944, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
is the perfect combination of form, color, 
fragrance and vigor sought by every rose 
lover. The long spiral buds unfurl slowly, 
revealing daintily shaped, smooth-tex- 
tured petals of clear canary yellow. 
Named for the esteemed and loved First 
Lady of China, no other new rose will 
delight you quite so much as Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek! 


$2 each $20 a dozen 


—— 


Recognized as the most beautiful floral cata- 
log published. Newest and finest Wayside 
offerings in roses, flowering shrubs and 








SEND FOR 1945 BOOK-CATALOG 
illustrations; 
cultural information. To be sure of your 
copy, enclose 25c with your request, coins 


‘Qhree New Bowers ok Uimeless Beauty 


At last a pure white Buddleia—and one that is truly hardy! The 
well-formed, graceful, slightly arching flowers are 12 to 16 inches 
long, produced in abundance throughout summer and autumn 
* until stopped by frost. In the garden they give a cool summer 
effect and contrast pleasantly with other varieties. Rugged, 6 feet 
tall, fine foliage, grow rapidly, require little care. We offer strong 
potted plants that will bloom the first summer. 


Dozen $20.00 


Each $2.00 Three $5.75 


DIANTHUS “Old Spice” 


Winner of the Blue Ribbon at the Amarillo, Texas, Fall Flower 
Show in 1943. A choice hybrid possessing all the good qualities 
you can ask for in a plant. Hardy as an oak. Perfectly formed 
salmon-pink blooms have delightful spicy fragrance. Habit of 
growth neat, cushionlike, 
12-inch stems. 
“Old Spice’’ blooms prolifi- 
¥_ cally till frost, with 20 or 
more flowers tosingle plant. 
“One of the finest new 
border flowers in a decade,” 
says F. F. Rockwell, the 


noted horticultural writer. 
12 for $5 


compact. 


3 for $1.50 


DIANTHUS “OLD SPICE” 


detailed plant descriptions; 






BUDDLELA “PEACE” 


























plants. 176 pages; 200 true-to-life color or stamps, to cover postage and handling. 29 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S.A. 
t-- > ——, 
How to Grow Soy Beans Earwigs Nocturnal Feeders 


DIBLE soy beans should not be planted 

earlier than May 15. It is best to plant 
all varieties the last two weeks in May. 
It is a warm season crop like other beans. 
It is well to treat the seed with a seed dis- 
infectant dust such as Spergon, Arasan or 
Semesan. Applying such a disinfectant 
dust to the seed before planting will help 
to insure a vigorous stand of seedlings and 
increase production. 

Edible soy beans in general should be 
planted about one and one-half inches deep 
and the plants spaced four or five inches 
apart in the row. Where hand cultivation 
is given, the rows should be spaced two 
feet apart at least. Rows should be spaced 
three feet apart for power cultivation. 

Ordinarily soy beans yield very well 
even under adverse conditions such as 
drought. One half pound of seed is plenty 
for 100 feet of row and the approximate 
yield would be about 30 pounds of green 
shelled beans. Twenty feet of row will give 
plenty of soy beans for one person. They 
can be expected to yield from August to 
frost if early, midseason and late varieties 
are planted or if successive plantings of 
one variety are made. 

Edible soy beans are very easy to grow 
and all the cultivation is needed to be given 
early and frequently in order to keep the 


weeds from getting a start. Cultivation 
should be shallow to avoid injury to the 
root system. When the plants get good 
sized and shade the ground, there is little 
trouble from weeds and little attention 
need be given. 

Gardeners should allow some of the soy 
bean plants to mature their pods to provide 
dry mature beans for cooking or sprouting. 
The right time to harvest them mature 
dry is when the leaves turn brown and the 
majority of the leaves have fallen from the 
plants and the pods at that time are brown. 
It is very important not to leave them in 
the garden too long or the seeds may shat- 
ter. The plants should all be pulled and 
taken into an open shed or garage where 
there is plenty of air and allowed to cure 
for a few weeks. When the pods are dry 
and brittle, they may be placed in a box 
and tramped or they may be placed be- 
tween layers of canvas and a flail used to 
beat the seeds out. 

Anyone who has a vacuum cleaner with 
a blower attachment can separate the chaff 
from the seed in a very short time. Those 
not so equipped must wait for a windy day 
and pour small amounts of the threshed 
material from one container to another and 
let the wind blow the chaff away. 

Ames, Iowa. —L. C. Grove. 
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NE regrets to learn earwigs have 

reached Rochester, N. Y., where 
they are sure to spread unless drastic 
methods are taken to control them. They 
can quickly become a serious pest and cause 
considerable damage to many flowering 
plants and also to fruit trees. In the gar- 
dens around Newport, R. I., they are 
abundant and to keep them in check a 
variety of methods are adopted. 

Poisoned bran is sold by the stores and 
is effective when spread over the ground if 
it is renewed occasionally, especially after 
a heavy rain and one may also catch im- 
mense numbers by placing inverted straw- 
berry funnels around the plants they are 
known to attack. These can be taken up 
in the morning and the earwigs deposited 
in a pail of boiling water. They are very 
partial to this hiding place and one funnel 
will trap a large number. 

In the daytime earwigs hide just under 
the surface of the soil around steps or the 
foundation of a building or around plants 
and I found the most effective method of 
controlling them was spraying with a 
rotenone-pyrethrum mixture, Spra-tox. As 
soon as this is applied they make frantic 
efforts to escape but a small amount kills 
them very quickly. 


—Arthur Thatcher. 
Bar Harbor, Me. 
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TREES ON THE HOME GROUNDS 


HE Norway maple (Acer platanoides) is perhaps the 

most commonly planted tree on home grounds. It is 
true that it provides a good broad shade, but that is about 
all that can be said of it unless it is the fact that it is a good 
grower in ordinary soil. But the same thing can be said 
about the Sugar maple (Acer saccharum). In addition, 
the latter tree colors its foliage in the Fall a fine orange 
yellow to provide a fine Fall display which is well worth 
having. The sugar maple also is a more artistic tree. I 
much prefer it to the Norway maple. 

Of all the maples, the old swamp or red maple (Acer 
rubrum) is the most brilliant. It is a rather loose-growing 
tree, but if properly cared for and trained in its early life 
it will grow into a good compact tree. It grows best in 
moist soil but will grow well in a good garden loam well 
supplied with organic matter and well mulched each year. 
It has an outstanding red bloom in the Spring and its Fall 
foliage of deep red is one of the features of the landscape 
wherever the tree is found. 

Another tree that is very seldom planted and yet has 
great merit is the yellow-wood (Cladrastis lutea). It is 
not a large tree, but has a graceful form and attractive 
foliage. What makes it a very desirable tree is that it has 
beautiful clusters of fragrant, white flowers like the blos- 
som of sweet peas, borne generally in great profusion and 
in late June or July after most trees have completed their 
flowering. For accent and beauty it is very desirable. 

Still another tree that few people seem to appreciate is 
the sourwood Oxydendrum arboreum. It is a slow grow- 
ing tree of rather graceful but loose form, more or less 
upright in its growth, that has a very attractive bloom 
resembling that of the lily-of-the-valley and coming in 
July much later than any other bloom of our common 
trees. But it has this additional thing to commend it, 
magnificent deep red foliage in the Fall. 

Of the magnolia trees, Magnolia virginiana does not 
seem to attract as many purchasers as the M. soulangeana. 
But the former is a more compact-growing tree, more up- 
right, with glossy foliage, and very fine, fragrant white or 
slightly creamy white blooms. I much prefer it for ordi- 
nary planting to other varieties. 

Why is it that the Parkman crab apple does not attract 
more attention with home owners? It is true that it is 
slow-growing, and that it is not always available except 
in small sizes, but it is one of the most beautiful of all 
the crab apples. 

Again, Bechtel’s crab apple (Malus ioensis plena) is not 
very much used, perhaps due to the rust to which it is 
subject. That, however, can be kept under complete con- 
trol if sprayed with colloidal sulfur. Its double pink in- 
tensely fragrant blooms, like pink roses, make it one of 
the finest crab apples for ornamental planting. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


LOMBARDY POPLARS IN NEBRASKA 


PLANTED a row of rooted poplar cuttings to see if I 

could overcome all the disadvantages counted up 
against them. First they were set in a bucket of water and 
made good root systems. They were planted in the garden. 
Since then, I have watched them grow into a healthy, 
graceful background for my grounds. 

To guard against growing too tall to be trimmed and 
sprayed, I cut the leaders, either in Spring, before the flow 
of sap starts upwards, or in the Fall, after sap has receded 
into the roots. Of course the wounds, or cuts are painted 
to guard against disease or loss of sap. In this fashion my 
poplars never grow old or brittle, but always have a young, 
pliant body, that swings and sways with the breeze. 

—nMrs. Richard Laisen. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Cannas, the flamboyant beauties, 
are a specialty at Flowerfield. 
Acres and acres of Flowerfield’s 
new low growing Cannas and fa- 
miliar larger varieties are prized 


fo 


beautiful foliage and long bloom- 
ing period. Flowerfield’s Cannas 
may be planted in almost any soil, 
preferably heavy. They are strong 
plants whose large blooms are car- 
ried with grace and dignity on 
sturdy stems. 


2 ° 
Canna Collection 
HUNGARIA...... Rosy Pink 
WYOMING....... .Orange 


THE PRESIDENT. . Fiery Red 
RICHARD WALLACE. Yellow 


8 Cannas .. 


Since 
1874 





Flowerfield’s Brilliant Cannas 
for Gray Color Accents 
















r their brilliant color accents, 


SPECIAL OFFER 
2 OF EACH 
-- $1.75 





HUNGARIA, Low growing Rosy Pink ea. 25¢; doz. $2.50 
THE PRESIDENT, Large Fiery Red. . .ea. 30¢; doz. 3.00 
LOUIS CAYEUX, Rosy Pink, Soft green foliage 35 ¢; doz. 3.50 
RICHARD WALLACE, Large CanaryY ellow 25 ¢; doz. 2.50 
mailing and handling costs. 


Send for your copy of Flowerfield’ s 
OWE rf l€ ; d 


Spring catalog. Enclose 10¢ for 
Flowerfield Bulb Farm,Dept. 42, Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y-————* 
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HORTUS 
SECOND 
Oe Gasol Hewat” 
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SECOND 





\ 


Cultural methods 
Hardiness of plants 

Special types of horticulture 
Uses of plants 

Soil requirements 
Transplanting 

Propagation methods 
Common and botanical names 
Spelling 

Definitions of terms 

Native habitat of plants 
Present range of cultivation 


Id 


Practically every other 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 


— 


A concise Dictionary of Gardening, 
General Horticulture, and Cultivated 
—_= Plants in North America 


d A 
paves 


An up-to-date complete record of the 
plants in cultivation on this continent 
should be in every gardener’s library. 


An authority on 


Compiled by 
L. H. BAILEY and 
ETHEL ZOE BAILEY 


Dr. Bailey is the author of “The 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture,” 
“Manual of Cultivated Plants,” “The 
Nursery Manual” and many other fa- 
mous books. 


778 pages, 7 x 10 inches 
question about plants Durable fabrikoid binding ; 


All in one convenient, usable volume! 


FORMER PRICE $12.00 — NOW ONLY $5.00 


HORTICULTURE 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


entification of plants 
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Detroit 31 


LET THE GOOD EARTH PRODUCE 








Remember how proud you were of the beans you 
grew last year — so plentiful, so tasty, so full of 
nutrition and goodness? Of course they were 
wonderful! There’s nothing finer than your own 
fresh vegetables grown from Ferry’s Seeds. 


Naturally you plan to have a vegetable garden 
again this year and, in addition, you'll want beauti- 
ful flowers in abundance. And Ferry’s Seeds are 
readily available to help you start right. Back of 
them are 88 years of scientific seed breeding and 
more than 65,000 tests annually to determine that 
they are true to type and of good germination. 
They’re the choice of experienced gardeners 
everywhere. 


Your favorite dealer carries a wide assortment 
and can get for you quickly any additional vari- 
eties you may wish. 


Have a better garden with Ferry’s Seeds. 


PLANT 







Pr. SEEDS 


“THE 


OLD DIRT DOBBER?” gives valuable gardening advice — 


Saturdays, 9:15 A.M.—E.W.T —75 C.BS. Stations 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. San Francisco 24 


CITY'S 





READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


[READERS | 











What is the meaning of “hybrid” as opposed to “open pollina- 
tion” in the production of seed of sweet corn, tomatoes, onions and 
other vegetables? . 

Hybrid vegetables are those in which pollination is controlled 
so that the exact parentage is known. With some plants, such 
control is easily applied, as in the case of corn where the tassels 
are removed from one parent; or in onions when one parent is 
known to be self-sterile. The chief advantage gained from con- 
trolled crossing of certain pure strains is that of uniformity and 
hybrid vigor. Open pollination is that accomplished by self- 
fertilization and by chance crossing by insects and wind. In the 
latter case, the parentage of the seeds may be unknown. Also, 
considerable variation may be expected from open pollination. 

~ * *x * 





Should boysenberries be grown on a trellis? 


The most common practice is to protect the fruiting canes 
on the ground during the Winter and to tie them to trellises 


during the growing season. 
* * * * 


Why do my begonias flower well outdoors in Summer but refuse 
to bloom in the house in Winter? 

It might be that they are the kind of begonias that grow in 
Summer and rest in Winter. Many kinds behave that way. On 
the other hand, there are begonias which do bloom in Winter. 
See Horticulture, February 15, 1945. 

~ * * * 

How can I protect late-blooming chrysanthemums from early 
frosts which injure the flowers in the bud stage? 

Most gardeners in sections where several weeks of good 
chrysanthemum weather follow the first frosts have tried to meet 
the situation by choosing early-flowering varieties which are 
usually past the hard-bud stage before the frosts occur. Others 
who grow normally late kinds outdoors have found that “‘short 
day’’ shading in Summer will advance the date of blooming of 
some kinds. The alternative to this would probably be suffi- 
ciently heavy covering on early cold nights to ward off frost 
injury. 

* * * * 


How can I protect my roses and shrubs from rabbit injury? Wire 
netting is out of the question. 

The box trap and the gun are the most direct methods. If 
rabbits are eliminated from a neighborhood by such means, they 
will probably not return for a season or two. There are various 
protective paints advocated but these are difficult to apply to 
small-stemmed plants. For advice of a local nature, apply to 
the nearest office of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

* * * . 

How long does it require for a horse radish root to become large 
enough to dig? 

Prompt Spring planting of roots in rich, moist soil should 
produce roots of sufficient size by Autumn. A well-established 
practice is fo dig the roots in Autumn for Winter use. Planting 
stock consisting of clean, straight root pieces are taken from the 
stored roots for planting after the soil opens in Spring. 

*” * * * 

Will nandina do well in the shade? 


Nandina will tolerate shade, partly, it appears, because of its 
requirement for moist air conditions. When grown in full sun, 
the plants should be sheltered from winds and preferably have 
somewhat moist soil conditions. It is root hardy in northern 


gardens. 
. * * * 


W hat vine do you suggest for trailing over an unsightly fence in a 
sunny city back yard? 

The fleece vine, Polygonum Auberti, seems to thrive under 
city conditions, and to produce pleasing effects. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Are the Charleston, S. C., gardens going to be open for public 
visitation this year? 

C. N. Hastie, Jr., reports that the Charleston gardens are 
going to be open. All of them are being maintained as well as 
possible under present conditions and they will present nearly as 
fine a show as usual. 

~ - ” * 

Is it safe practice to refurbish a very old and straggling lilac 
hedge by cutting the plants to ground level? 

If the plants are on their own roots, that is, not grafted on 
privet or some other rootstock, complete cutting back before 
Spring is the most direct way of renewing the stem structure. 
No blooms can be expected for a season or two. If scale insects 
are present, the cut-off tops had better be burned promptly. 

. . * - 

Do African violet seeds germinate quickly and evenly? 

Fresh seeds sown as soon as they are dry germinate unevenly 
over a period of one to six months. On the other hand, seeds 
kept for six months before sowing germinate more evenly. 

. “ * * 

How does one prevent the stems of perennial asters from becom- 
ing woody and losing their lower leaves? 

The best method is to divide the plants every Spring and thus 
keep the plants young. Leaf diseases such as mildew can often 
be controlled by planting in full sun and making regular appli- 
cations of fungicide. 

* * * » 

How shall I mix an ordinary complete chemical fertilizer to 
make a starter solution? 

Three tablespoonfuls of Victory garden fertilizer and a table- 
spoonful of ground limestone in a gallon of water is a common 
formula. Mixing some hours before using will permit the solu- 
ble plant food elements to dissolve. 


WHEN TO SOW SEEDS INDOORS 


ABBAGE, broccoli, and lettuce should grow to good trans- 

planting size in six weeks in Spring, four weeks in Summer. 
Sow seeds of cabbage, broccoli, and lettuce about March 1 for 
earliest plants to be set out about mid-April. Sow seeds of toma- 
toes, peppers, and eggplants about eight weeks before these 
plants go out in mid- to late May. Sow Summer squash in mid- 
April to go out in mid- to late May. Cold-resistant cabbage, 
broccoli, and lettuce are often held indoors after it is safe to set 
them out. Tomatoes are often set out too early. 

About a week to ten days before the plants are to be set into 
the garden, start watering very sparingly. Run the soil on the 
dry side but do not allow the plants to wilt. On good days 
during this time, move the plants outdoors or open the windows. 
Leave the plants outdoors two or three nights in succession be- 
fore you set them into the garden. 

Disturb the plants as little as possible in handling and setting 
out. Do not cut back roots or foliage. 

Keepeas much soil on the roots as possible. 

Set the plants a little to considerably deeper than they were 
before, but do not cover good green leaves. Poor, yellow ones 
may be broken off the stems. Likewise do not cover the growing 
points of such plants as lettuce, celery, and beets. 

Firm the soil over the roots of plants as well as around the 
stems. Do not squeeze or pinch the stems. Leave the soil in the 
garden slightly rough, not smooth. Do not mound soil up 
around the stems, but leave it slightly low or depressed so that 
water will soak in. 

Set the plants preferably in moist (not wet or dry) soil. 

Transplant on cloudy days or in the evening. Be prepared 
to protect newly-set plants from the direct rays of the hot sun 
by shading them with boxes, baskets, or newspaper tents or with 
prepared covers supplied by the seed stores. 
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HAAGAENA 
Miniature Zinnias 


This is a charming 
little zinnia about 
the size of an Eng- 
lish daisy and in 
many fascinating 
color combina- 
tions. Exquisite in 
bud vases and 
small bowl ar- 
rangements. Mixed 
colors. Pkt. 15¢. 











In all the world— 
no other zinnias like these! 


From the tiny Haagaena Miniatures to the 
largest flowered California Giants, the 
quality of these Zinnias is outstanding. This 
year grow HALLAWELL’S California Zinnias 
for a grand display of color. 


GIANT FLOWERED 


Full double flowers in great profusion. Ideal 
for bouquet and bowl arrangements. Sepa- 
rate colors of crimson, orange, salmon-rose, 
scarlet, yellow, white and mixed. 

Pkt. 15c; 8 pkts. $1.00 


POMPON ZINNIAS 


Small densely double flowers in great pro- 

fusion. Ideal for bouquet and bowl arrange- 

ments. Separate colors of crimson, orange, 

salmon-rose, scarlet, yel- 

low, white and mixed. 

Pkt. 15c; 8 pkts. $1.00 
Send for 


SEED and BULB CATALOG 


Illustrated in color 


hallawells 


256 D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CauF. WMrSerymcn 














————d 
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MICHELL’S 
SEEDS OF QUALITY 


For better vegetables, rich in flavor, prolific ! 
in yield, and flowers of vigorous growth 


and beauty. 











SEED YOUR LAWN EARLY 


You will enjoy a beautiful lawn. Michell’s ! 
Grass Seed for all conditions. Best results 
are assured for a luxurious, velvety turf. 








1945 GARDEN BOOK | 


Describes vegetables, flowers, plants, bulbs, 
fruits and every requirement for your 


garden. 











It will help you to make the best selection 
for a successful garden. 


Established 1890 


Philadelphia’s Complete Garden Store 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


518 Market Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


—_ 


















‘is time for “#7 


Suddenly, it’s spring, and time to be thinking 
about this year’s garden. No matter whether 
you want old favorites or the new varieties, 
you will find an extensive assortment in the 
Mandeville display at stores everywhere. 
All Mandeville Seeds are Triple-Tested— 
first, for Germination; second, for Quality of 


Buy MANDEVILLE Flowers, and third, for Completeness of 
Seeds and add to the Mixtures. 
beauty of your flow- 


er garden. MANDEVILLE & KING CO., Rochester 1, N.Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists for 69 Years 


rested FLOWER SEEDS 














\landeville Flower Coeds 








Schling’s Regal Lilies 


guaranteed size bulbs. Money back if they are not exactly as claimed. 


3 for $1.25 $4.00 per doz. $30.00 per 100 


Garden Show Size. 5 to 6 blooms per bulb. 
3 for $1.55 $5.25 per doz. $37.50 per 100 


Mammoth Exhibition Size. 8 to 12 blooms per bulb. 
3 for $2.35 $8.50 per doz. $60.00 per 100 


Three New Varieties for 1945 


The Famous De Petris 
CHRYSANTHEMUM HYBRIDS 


| AVIATOR: Rich, coppery red. Fully double. 
i MORNING STAR: Soft primrose yellow. Fully double. 
; ALLEGRO: Pink suffused with salmon. Fully double. 


Strong 2% inch pot-grown plants. 
$1 each; 3 for $2.75; 12 for $10.00 


Mississippi, add 10c for one plant, 15c for three, 30c for six. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue 





Regals are without doubt the finest and hardiest garden lilies under all conditions— 
strong stems, strong substance, disease and insect resistant. Schling’s Regal Lilies are 
the highest quality available and not to be confused with cheap “bargains.” We offer 


Strong flowering bulbs, 3 to 5 blooms per bulb; recommended for mass planting. 


Purchaser pays transportation. We recommend express shipment for six or more plants. For 
parcel post West of Mississippi add 15c for one plant, 25c for three, 40c for six; East of 


New York 22, N. Y. 














FOR EARLY SPRING PLANTING — 


Many shrubs may be planted with excellent results 
early in the spring while they are dormant. 


All of the Forsythias, Spiraeas, Beauty Bush and many others. 
Our new spring list will soon be ready for mailing. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) 








Lilacs, both the usual purple and white and | Virginal Syringa (Philadelphus virgina- 


the named varieties with a range of colors lis) is a double-flowered pure white giv- 
in both single and double-flowered forms. ing a long season of bloom. 

Honeysuckle. We have secured and prop- | Linden Viburnum (Viburnum dilatatum) 
agated a deep red-flowered variety which with its heads of white flowers followed 
is exceptionally effective in the border. by clusters of brilliant red berries. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Culture of African Violets 


HE elusive African violet is especially 

interesting to grow, I believe, because 
it always keeps one guessing. A friend had 
a beautiful plant for years blooming in a 
north window, while I had been careful 
to place mine in a south or southwest win- 
dow in order to give it sun for half a day 
all Winter. We both had given good drain- 
age and used wood’s earth with a very 
little sand and bone meal, always watering 
it from the saucer, which was deep enough 
to hold sufficient water to penetrate to the 
top. 

When the earth felt perfectly dry on top 
we allowed it another drink. We had found 
from bitter experience by watering it a 
little each day from the top made spots on 
the leaves as it was almost impossible not 
to sprinkle a few drops where they were 
not inteded to go, also too much water 
may rot off the crown. 

African violets do not like draughts and 
should not be too close to the glass. On cold 
nights it is well to protect them with a 
newspaper. They like the happy medium 
which we all should follow, not too hot 
or not too cold. 

—Mrs. F. H. Jarrett. 
Bethayres, Pa. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: The research evidence is 
that it is not water but cold water that causes 
spotting of leaves of African violets. Water 


should always be warmed to room temperature 
or above. 


Delphinium Society Slides 


HE American Delphinium Society 

has colored kodachrome slides which 
are available to accredited garden clubs, 
the borrower defraying the transportation 
charges both ways, there being no other 
charge. 

A prepared talk accompanies the slides. 
This material covers phases of dephinium 
culture from seed to vegetative propaga- 
tion. Reading time, 10 to 12 minutes. 

In these days of curtailed travel, the 
offer of slides to readers of Horticulture 
should be helpful to program chairmen of 
garden clubs. Address Rose Vasumpaur, 
4138 Garden Avenue, Western Springs, 
Ill. 


New Quarterly Magazine 


HE Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Gar- 
den announces the forthcoming publi- 
cation of ‘‘Plants and Gardens,’’ a quar- 
terly magazine to be devoted largely to the 
art and science of horticulture. Montague 
Free is to be the editor and the central 
theme will be the principles of plant cul- 
ture, with special emphasis on the whys of 
various cultural practices. The new publi- 
cation will aim to keep the gardening pub- 
lic abreast of botanical research, especially 
as it is related to horticulture; and to link 
the knowledge of the botanist with the 
skill of the gardener. Subscription rates 
are $2.00 a year; $3.00 for two years. 
—Geoorge S. Avery, Jr., Director. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Saving the “Seek-No-Further” 


N THE morning after the Fall hurri- 

cane, I looked out with trepidation 
to see what damage had been done. To the 
North, our favorite old Newtown Pippin 
apple, a venerable tree of beautiful and ex- 
tensive limb structure, was down, com- 
pletely shattered. To the East, on a side 
hill, the Seek-No-Further was also down. 
However, this tree was intact and seemed 
to be resting on its elbow — at rest after 
producing its annual crop of apples. 

Both these trees, among others, were 
part of what had been the home orchard. 
They were estimated to be over 100 years 
old, and represented a Connecticut way of 
life which is fast disappearing. 

Our New England forebears were ex- 
perimenters in apples and by the middle 
and latter part of the eighteenth century 
they had assembled, largely through seed- 
lings, an interesting group of varieties 
many of which survive to the present day, 
among them being the Seek-No-Further, 
the Baker, Black Gilliflower, or Sheep 
Nose, and the Roxbury Russet. The Seek- 
No-Further originated at Westfield, Conn., 
and in 1796. 

The day after the storm, my good 
friend, the local garage man, happened 
along and showed sympathetic interest in 
our plight. I told him I intended to restore 
the tree on the hillside and he promptly 
offered to furnish his “‘wrecker.’’ Carl, the 
farmer on the place, was called into the 
conference and it was finally agreed unani- 
mously that a double block and fall, with 
200 feet of rope and the farm horse, were 
the proper implements to employ. 

This was done, the tackle so adjusted 
that the horse was driven down the hill, 
and away from the unnatural movement of 
the tree rising from the ground. Substan- 
tial, heavy poles with forked ends were in 
readiness and with the aid of volunteer 
helpers, these were adjusted to the upper 
limbs of the tree and, as it reached its 
normal point of equilibrium, were firmly 
set. The tree is now properly anchored. 
Whether it will be enabled to continue its 
ancient career only time, particularly the 
next growing season, will tell. 


—A. F. Brinckerhoff. 
New York, N. Y. 


Another Green Thumb Contest 


T IS announced by the National Victory 

Garden Institute, Inc., with offices at 
598 Madison Avenue, New York, it will 
again conduct a national green thumb con- 
test for Victory gardeners, with war bonds 
and other prizes totaling $2500. This year 
the national champion (adults) will re- 
ceive a $1000 War Bond, while other 
prizes in both the regular and industrial 
adult divisions will be a $250 bond for 
first and $100 for second. The winners in 
these contests are eligible for the cham- 
pionship. In the youth division, the first 
prize is a $500 war bond with $100 and 
$50 for second and third places. 
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MAGNOLIA 
Big, double 


i. 
CAMA 


APRICOT GLOW 


A cushion Mum with apri- 
cot-bronze blossoms from 
mid-August until frost. 


creamy pink and yellow 
tints. Mid-September. 


One plant each of the above $3.00 postpaid 


= FOUR BEAUTIES 


FOR NINETEEN FORTY - FIVE 


BRISTOL CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


grown the world over include the famous KOREAN 
HYBRIDS and many other fine varieties. Order the 


following Superhardy 1945 Bristol originations now. 


FIREGLOW 


Clean cut, semi - double 
blossoms. The color, orien- 


tal red. Early September. 
PINK RADIANCE 


An abundance of luminous 
pink, double blossoms on 
every plant. In September. 


with soft 


Three each, twelve in all, $8.00 


Shown in full color in our 1945 catalog 


Ask for your copy 





Nero irias 
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BRAND’S 


and bloom. 


BUSH CHERRIES — Many varieties of 
the finer, more dependable types. 


BRAND’S SUPERB 


French Lilacs 


These better strains of Lilacs are just as easy to grow 
as the commoner types, and are hardy, vigorous and 
true to name. They offer you greater variety of both 
bloom and color, from a dainty single white to a double 
purple red, with panicles of unusual size. We have the 
largest stock of high-class French Lilacs, on their own 
roots, in the world. 


SUPERB PEONIES are famous for their 


perfect development, clean growth and beauty of form 


NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS—the best of the new 


early-blooming, hardy, outdoor "Mums. 


HARDY FLOWERING CRABS — The 
finer single and double bloomers and fruit- 
bearing varieties. 


134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 





BRAND PEONY FARMS 
HARRISON'S 


esas FRUIT TREES 


Scientifically Yo s rm paane 
Trees. Tops in Q E years of 
waiting, True to ~ xi Geotsabte varie- 
ties and strains, APPLES a. Pears, 
Plams, Cherries, Apricots, ectarines 
BERRIES, G rapes, ASPARAGUS. Also the 
best ORNAMENTA ALS. 


Free Colored Catalog—Write today 


HARRISON BROS. NURSERIES ldacid 
Box 95, Berlin, Maryland ©. ‘4 











AMERICAN ARTICHOKES 


(non Starch Vegetable) 

Five pounds seed $2.25 including postage 
The only Jerusalem Artichoke seed certified by 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Recipes and planting 
instructions supplied. 

ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 
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ate LINE & E © MEASURING STICK 
HANDY-~INEXPENSIVE--NON-R 
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Send for fre e sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 





Really reliable. 
use. 





13 Lewis Street 


Millions in satisfactory 

Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD 


Hartford 3, Conn. 











"MUMS from MINNESOTA 





AUTUMN GREETINGS. Semi-double; bright 


coppery and gold. Mid-Sept. 
AUTUMNSONG. Large, full double; old-rose 
shading deep carmine. Mid-Sept. 

BAMBi. Large, full double; fawn-yellow with 
amber shadings in center. Early Oct. 
CALCITE. Double flowers in graceful sprays; 
white with pale sulphur-yellow center. Late 


come 

NDLELIGHT. Double, well-formed creamy 
white flowers. Sept. 1 on. 

COURAGEOUS. Bright dark red, large, double 
flowers. Mid-Sept. 

DRIFTED SNOW. Mound of large, double 

— flowers shaded yellow at center. Late 
ept. 

EARLY HARVEST. Double blooms of glowing 
mahogany-orange from late Aug. to Oct. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


America’s Finest Catalogue—’Mums from Minnesota—illustrates over 120 of the leading ‘Mum 
varieties in full color. Send for your copy today! 


THE 1945 MODELS OF 


The Grand Champions 
(THE CHICAGO STRAIN) 


Twelve-year test made by Mr. E. J. Kraus of the University of Chicago resulted in the selection 
of the ‘cream of the crop’ ‘Mum varieties selected for winter hardiness, color and form of flower, 
disease resistance, etc. Here are the 1945 introductions: All warieties are 75c each; 3 for $2. 


HEATHERBLOOM. Very double; heather-pink, 
center shaded rose-red; incurved center petals 


ti old. Early Sept. to Nov. 
R' Double, bright red flowers with 
small yellow center. Late Sept. to frost. 


° LONGLAND. Best of 1945 models. Airy 
clusters of apricot-salmon blooms. Late Sept. 
to frost. 
SONG OF INDIA. Double, large, bronzy peach 
flowers. Mid-Sept. to frost. 
STALWART. Golden yellow flowers in full 
clusters late in season. Does unusually well 
in Chicago area. 
SUNDANCE. Full double golden bronze pom- 
poe. Sept. to Nov. 

NNTHA. Double globular yellow blooms 
borne freely on long individual stems. Blooms 
Aug. 1 on. 


6 sure-to-bloom plants (your choice) for $3.75 ppd. 
15 sure-to-bloom plants (1 each of varieties listed) for $9 ppd. 


The LEHMAN GARDENS, Fifth Avenue, Faribault, Minn. 
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Ne : 
REDWOODS 


come ts Boston 


"California's own Redwoods in Boston 
for the Flower Show"! . . . that is in- 
deed a Society Note in the world of 
Trees. You will most assuredly get the 
feeling of having strolled deep into a 
forest of sublime, beautiful Redwoods 
....@s you view the Frost & Higgins 


It is Arboriculture and Landscape 
Architecture in a new light. 


_ THE FROSTCeud HIGGINS CO. 
—— Blinyton. assnchusatee 
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Send for our 
SEED ¢« BULB ¢ NURSERY 
Iliustrated CATALOG in Color 


Oregon Grown POLYANTHUS 
PRIMROSE SEED 


1944 Pkt. $1.00, postpaid 
Crop 3 pkts. $2.50, one pkt. each 


Giant hybrids developed for large flowers, 
bright clear colors, to bloom for weeks. 
Sow now for strong plants next spring. 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ~ Box II15-H — Sacramento, Calif. 
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Polished Plant From Brazil 


O THOSE who like things bright and 

shining, even to plants on the window- 
sill, we commend Dyckia sulphurea, a na- 
tive of Brazil and belonging to the pine- 
apple family (Bromeliacee). The name 
dyckia is for Prince von Salm-Dyck, who 
wrote a famous book on succulents. Sul- 
phurea names the yellow color of the flow- 
ers. The crisp, green leaves are rigid and 
smooth, with sharp, little hooked teeth on 
the edges. 

The plant grows in the form of a rosette 
and may ultimately get to be six inches 
across. Interesting flowers on long stems 
spring from the sides of the plants, and off- 
sets shoot forth at times, making propaga- 
tion easy. 

Another and similar dyckia, with orange 
color flowers and darker, narrower leaves, 
is D. rariflora. Ours are in two and one- 
half inch clay pots, really dull red pot- 
tery jars, which complement the green, 
Agave-shaped, shining leaves, harmoniz- 
ing well with the sulphur-colored flowers 
in Summer. 

The dyckias are easily cared for, with 
plenty of light, some sun, moderate mois- 
ture, and good drainage. 


—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


An Experiment With DDT 


N August 21, 1944, a spray experi- 

ment was conducted with DDT at 
the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn., for a particular purpose. 
The results were quite unexpected. 

The purpose of the spray was to protect 
from insects a row of sweet grapes (New 
York Muscats) which were being ruined 
just before ripening by what seemed to be 
the feeding of swarms of wasps and ants, 
as well as a few Japanese beetles. After the 
application, the wasps, ants, and beetles on 
the treated portion of the row disappeared 
as if by magic, but the grape destruction 
went on unabated. 

The real culprits were certain birds 
(mostly orioles and blue jays) which con- 
tinued to peck into the fruit, the insects 
being secondary, attracted by the sweet 
juices made available by the bird activities. 
This continued until practically the entire 
part of the crop not protected from birds 
by muslin was destroyed, the DDT spray 
being, so far as the birds were concerned, 
neither poisonous nor repellent. 

“Well,” thought I, “if DDT does not 
poison the birds, the sprayed fruit should 
be safe enough for us to eat.”” Accordingly 
I ate two or three bunches of sound fruit 
which had been sprayed, with no bad 
effects. The same procedure was duplicated 
on the peaches with identical results. Of 
course, the peaches were peeled before being 
eaten. 


—Stanley W. Bromley. 


Stamford, Conn. 
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PIN-UP WALL POCKET 


One screw holds it up. Just slip in 
a potted plant and “presto” a beau- 
tiful window box. Holds a 6-inch 
flowerpot. Self-watering and rot 
proof. Made of cement—weight 9 


Ibs. Price $2.75 each, $4.50 a pair. 
F.O.B. Racine. Send for folder. 


* * * 


J. H. MURA CO., Dept. 8 


1627 N. MAIN ST. RACINE, WIS. 





Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses in all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 
“FAVORITE DOZEN” 

at a special price. Just the variety you need to 
start your new garden or to add to present 
garden. 

All our roses are of highest quality—all are 
two year field grown budded bushes. ‘‘Never 
saw such root systems—no wonder your roses 
thrive,"’ writes a new customer. You too will 
be surprised and happy. We've specialized in 
Roses for years—in this hardy severe North- 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free 
color folder, then try some of our “‘specials.” 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H Mentor, Ohio 











featuring the 
and newest Peren- 


nials, Roses, Herbs, 
etc. Send today! 
Box A 











Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 
HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 













When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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The Native White Baneberry 


HE native white baneberry is described 
in most books on wild flowers under 
the name of Actza alba. However, it now 
appears that the name really refers to the 
Herb-Christopher of Europe—Actza spi- 
cata. The plant which is to be found grow- 
ing wild in thickets and shaded woodland 
areas from southeastern Canada to Georgia 
and Oklahoma is now known as Actza 
pachypoda. At blooming time, there seems 
little to distinguish the white-fruited from 
the red-fruited species, Acteza rubra. The 
latter is apparently not to be confused with 
a red-fruited form of the white kind. 
The white baneberry is seldom thought 
of as a flowering plant. The reference to 
the color white in its name has to do with 
the fact that its Autumn fruits are white 
and clustered, thus causing it, on occasion, 





The flower of the white baneberry. 


to be mistaken for poison ivy by those 
who lack plant knowledge but have been 
warned to suspect white-berried plants. 

It is a common observation that the 
white-fruited kind is more of a shade- 
lover, which means to the garden planner 
that it is, perhaps, more shade tolerant. 
When used as a garden plant, it will thrive 
best in rich, moist soil. Once established, 
a plant can be expected to go on for years 
as a sturdy two-foot plant bearing white 
fruits that are said to ripen somewhat later 
than those of the red-fruited species. 








COMING EVENTS 




















March 10-1L. Sacramento, Calif. Annual 
Camellia Show in the Garden Court, Cali- 
fornia State Fair Grounds, sponsored by 
the Sacramento Camellia Society. 

March 10-17. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 

March 15-16. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show. 598 Madison Avenue. 

March 19-24. Detroit, Mich. Michigan 
Flower Show sponsored by the Detroit 
Garden Center and given by the J. L. 
Hudson Company. 

March 25. Columbus, O. 100th Anniver- 
sary of the Columbus Horticultural 
Society. 
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CANTERBURY 
BELLS 


One of the most popular 
garden subjects for early 
summer flowering. Long 
strong stems covered with 
exquisite bell-shaped flowers 
in pink, blue, white and dark 
blue. Field grown clumps for 
April delivery. 
Price: 4Oc per plant; 


$4.00 per dozen. 
f.0.b. Madison. 


Send for our new beautifully 
illustrated catalog. The 25c 
charge may be deducted 
from your first order. 


g 
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BOX || MADISON, N. J. 


Specialists in Roses, Chrysan- 
themums and other Perennials 



































Plant 
OREGON | 4 i 8 
GROWN 
for Lovely Garden Color 


A few prize-winners from our list 


ORMOHR — Large gray-lavender 
flowers on tall well branched 
stalks. Each $1.50; 3 for $3.75 
ICY BLUE—Very large crisp light 
blue flower, bright orange beard. 
Each $2.00; 3 for $5.00 
PRAIRIE SUNSET—A copper-gold 
blend of beautiful tints. Bach 
$4.50; 3 for $11.25 
GOLDEN MAJESTY — A smooth 
Pyne iris of pure gold. Each 
1.00; 3 for $2.50 


Send for catalogue illustrated in 
color 
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NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Beaverton, Oregon 








HARDY WILDFLOWERS 
and FERNS 


Good Mature Plants — for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding, Shady Nooks and Corner 
of the garden. 


COLLECTION I 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Phlox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 
Sanguinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION Il 


Summer Flowering—Height 18 to 24 inches 


Baptisia Australis—(Blue Indigo) 
Eupatorium Coelestinum—(Blue Ageratum) 
Liatris Scariosa—/Blazing Star) 
Lobelia Cardinalis—(Cardinal Flower) 
Lobelia Syphilitica—(Great Blue Lobelia) 
1 each or 5 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 50 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 6C plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION V 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 

1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION VI 


Various heights—12 to 16 inches 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 
Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern) 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 
leach or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 
10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


Order Early— 
All orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers and Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Soldier Writes About Laurel 


N the Boboli Gardens of Florence, and 

throughout the surrounding region, in 
the gardens of many villas, around the base 
of monuments, and by roadsides, I have 
observed an evergreen shrub that is in quite 
some common use. 

This shrub appeared familiar to me, and 
yet I was not sure what it was until I 
learned from an authoritative source that 
it was a laurel — a true laurel, Laurus 
nobilis. 

Three things about the laurel impressed 
me: First, its ability to stand heavy shade; 
secondly, its ability to stand extreme shear- 
ing without appearing nondescript; and 
thirdly, the particularly fragrant aroma of 
its leaves when they are crushed within the 
hand. 

On both sides of tree-shaded walks, 
within the Boboli Gardens, this laurel is 
used extensively as a hedge, varying from 
five to ten feet in height. And despite the 
existing war-time conditions, the mainte- 
nance of these gardens still continues to a 
limited extent. In mid-December, I ob- 
served a group of gardeners shearing the 
venerable hedges. 

As I asked questions of the gardeners, 
I found that I was delving back into his- 
tory, for it was from the foliage of this 
laurel that the ancient Greeks fashioned 
wreaths to crown victors in the Pythian 
games, and as a mark of distinction for 
certain offices. 

As I probe further into Italian horti- 
cultural material, I frequently discover 
that plants which have been perpetuated 
throughout the years have much significant 
historical interest. 

—Ernest J. Zevitas. 


Somewhere in Italy. 


Growing Good Browallias 


HREE forms of browallia are com- 

monly planted in the flower garden. 
Browallia speciosa also makes a good pot 
plant and grows well in hanging baskets. 
It becomes a scarce bloomer, with pale, 
faded blooms if given too much sun, but 
it thrives in crowded, shaded positions. 

B. viscosa does well in any situation, 
but requires full sun to do its best. While 
it starts slowly, it will eventually attain 
a height of about three feet. It bears 
myriads of small, blue flowers, each with 
a white throat. 

B. americana (elata) is also a slow 
starter and must be kept indoors until the 
weather is warm. However, it is a rugged 
grower, liking hot, dry, sunny situations. 
Its flowers are the largest of all and very 
pretty. 

B. major of the catalogues maintains a 
continuous bloom for months. Its clear 
blue or white flowers set well ahead of the 
clean green foliage. It is not bothered by 
the vagaries of climate and grows better 
near the sea than do the basket campanulas. 
It thrives with little or no sunshine at all, 
although it must have plenty of light. 
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New, more delicious, more 
abundant Vegetables ; larg 
er, more lovely Flowers. 





Heed our Country’s call to have a garden 
again next season—send for America’s lead- 
ing Seed Catalog—all about the best Flowers 
and Vegetables with pictures of all leading 
varieties, many in color. 


See the new creations of Burpee scientists — 
Burpee Hybrid Cucumber, Fordhook Hybrid Tomato 
velvety-red Flash Marigold, Real Gold Marigold, 
Cheerful Petunia, etc. Let’s grow more flowers! 


Complete, accurate descriptions and modest prices 
for the best seeds that grow. This catalog free and 
postpaid, while the supply lasts. 












To 

get 

yours 

The paper send 
shortage postcard 
makes or this 
Catalogs coupon 
scarce today ! 






3 Burpee Building | (or) C . Iowa 7 
(] Send Burpee’s Seed -Ftee, ppd. : 
OS ae eer oe See Tare es ‘ r 
: Rll ae eae ' 
& P.O.and State t 










BRECK’S 
deluxe 


GARDEN 








A Gold Mine 
of Gardening Help 
and Information... 


Valuable, beautiful, big book in full 
natural color from cover-to-cover. 
Chockful of proven garden-making helps. Offers 
127-year quality flowers, vegetables, bulbs, 
roses, fruits, and all supplies needed by home 
gardeners. Please send 10c for postage and 
handling. 







AP oe ee ee 


546 Breck Bidg. 
Boston 9, Mass. | 
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PERMANENT LAWN 


Staigreen is a modern 
mixture of the strongest, finest grass varieties 
— free of troublesome weeds and crabgrass. 


2%2 tbs. . . $1.95 10 Ibs. . . $7.25 
Sibs. . . $3.85 25 Ibs. . $17.50 
Use 1 lb. for new lawn 10x20 ft. 4 quantity 
for renovating. Delivery prepaid in U.S. A. 
Protect Your Lawn with 
SAWCO-JAPY 
MILKY DISEASE SPORE DUST 
Kills Japanese Beetles 


Manufactured for us by J. J. Parker under 
Pat. No. 2,258,319 issued by the Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Supply limited. Order Now. Apply late March 


1 bb., Sufficient for 4000 sq. ft., $7.50 
11 Ibs., Sufficient for 1 acre, $80 


Free on Request—1945 Seed Annual 


Stimmé ate 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HONew York 8 
Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. J. 





White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
=... - — -  — _— 













red fragrant flowers. 





of (Patent No. 577) 


Flowers slightly smaller than Pasadena 
Tournament, buds carmine red opening 


to rose red. $1.85 each, 3 for $4.50. 


HETA CUCUMBER. Long, smooth, 
light geeen with skin so thin peeling is 


unnecessary. Sweet. Pkt. 25c. 


Send for catalog of roses and other 
interesting plants, illustrated in color. 


MARSH'S NURSERY 


150 N. LAKE AVE., PASADENA 4, CALIF. 


Ie) PASADENA 
se, TOURNAMENT 


(Plant Patent No. 578) 
An everblooming, 
Cecile Brunner, bush 
type, thornless plant. 
Tiny, well shaped buds 
unfold into large velvety 


Dormant plants postpaid 
$1.85 each, 3 for $4.50 


} 1/7 ROSE RED SWEETHEART 





Buy War Bonds 


and Stamps 


March 1, 1945 








Three Unique Succulents 


HREE easy to grow succulents that 
come to us mostly from Africa, are 
Huernia schniederiana, Stapelia variegata, 
and S. hirsuta. They are members of the 
milkweed family (Asclepiadacer), so 
called because the stems and branches of 
many of the plants contain a milky juice. 
The leafless stems are thick, angled, and 
juicy, with little notches along the edge: 
if they receive plenty of sunshine, the green 
of the finger-like cluster of stems show a 
purple tinge. My plants grow nicely in 
soil which is a mixture of wood’s earth, 
garden loam and sand, and a small amount 
of charcoal. 

I have found that huernia and Stapelia 
variegata may be watered freely, but I am 
careful not to over-water S. hirsuta, espe- 
cially in Winter. 

Huernia schniederiana is a very satisfac- 
tory window plant, producing little red 
starfish flowers all around the base of the 
“fingers,’’ and sometimes showing a blos- 


som-star perching high on the stem. The, 


oddest thing about this bloom is the vel- 
vety blackness of the center, or tube—a 
startling contrast to the rosy red color of 
the surrounding petals. This succulent 
blossoms from Spring until late in the Fall. 

Stapelia variegata is also very free- 
blooming, showing its peculiar, flesh-like 
stars, all brown and yellow streaks, inter- 
mittently, during the whole year, but most 
generously throughout the Autumn; these 
flowers are so strange with their odd color- 
ing, and leathery textures, that they ap- 
pear as if they belonged to the animal 
kingdom—as if at. a touch, they might 
fold up, or creep away! 

Stapelia hirsuta seems even more un- 
usual. The six-inch stems carry three-inch 
stars at the base, and this succulent blooms 
when quite small. If you have never seen 
S. hirsuta in bloom, you may be intrigued 
by its weird flowers, or you may feel re- 
pelled by its animal-like blossoms, that 
seem to be very much alive, for these hir- 
sute stars are furry, with fringes of violet 
hairs that move with every little breeze, 
and seem to vibrate, even when there is no 
air stirring. 

The fleshiness of the petals add to the 
unreal appearance of the flowers, and even 
people who do not especially favor plants, 
are interested in this one. These plants are 
easily increased by separation, and if the 
mealy bug intrudes, semesan will put the 
marauder to flight. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
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Chewing insects 





are scarce 
































@ Protect your V garden with Kryocide 
againstmanychewinginsects. That’sthein- 
secticide commercial growers use to protect 
their valuable crops. Buy Kryocide today. 


Kryocide is NATURAL GREENLAND 
CRYOLITE, widely recommended by 
agricultural authorities. Straight Kryo- 
cide, for spraying, in 1-lb. packages; Kry- 
ocide D-50, for dusting, in 1-lb. shaker 
type cans and 3-lb. bags... at your dealer. 


mA MYTAZ tum tee SALT 
MAN TURING C PANY 
\a/ 1000 Widener Building 
































BULBS TO START NOW 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS — 
Single and Double Camellia-flowered 
in 6 colors, separate or mixed. Excel- 
lent tubers, 35c each, $4 dozen. 

FANCY-LEAVED CALADIUMS—In 5 
varieties. 35c each, $4 dozen. 

GLOXINIAS — Upright type, 5 colors. 
50c each, $6 dozen. Supply limited. 

MILLA BIFLORA — White, fragrant 
Mexican waxflower. Treat them like 
freesias. $1 dozen. 

AMARYLLIS HYBRIDS — We have 
pink shades, nearly white, orange, 
blood red, scarlet and mixtures. 75c 
and $1 each. 

TUBEROSES — Double Pearl. Very 
scarce this season. $2 dozen. Single 
Mexican. Start now for early flowers, 
$1.25 dozen. 

ZEPHYRANTHES (Fairy Lilies) — 
White or. pink. $1.25 dozen. 

MONTBRETIAS — 8 named varieties. 
$1, $1.25 dozen. 

LILIUM SEEDS—Collection of 6 varie- 
ties of easy germination, $1.50. 

LILIUM AURELIANENSE — Splendid 
hybrid. Grand bulbs, $1, $1.50, $2 each. 

LILIUM REGALE—Grand bulbs, 50c, 
75c, $1 each. Top size are 12-in. bulbs. 

LILIUM FORMOSANUM — Early and 
late forms. 50c each, $5 dozen. 


ROSES—All of the excellent Brownell sub-zero 
varieties, both Hybrid Teas and Climbers, 
$1.50 each, 3 for $3.75. The everbloomin 
climber Orange Everglow. Rich orange and 
very fragrant, $2 each. Stock limited. We 
have all types of Roses in 100 varieties 
suitable for Spring plantings. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


826 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 
















This 66-page book is crammed 
from cover to cover with 
descriptions and hints for 
successful gardening — seed 
offerings, cultural informa- 
tion, for both vegetable and 
flower gardens. New varie- 
ties and old favorites. Vege- 
tables are Vital for Victory 
Flowers help Morale. Thi? 
book will help you to help others in the war effort. 


ALSO 
EXCEPTIONAL SPRING OFFER 
Two Packets for 10c 
GIANT INDIAN SUMMER ZINNIAS 
A super cut flower blend with bright colors. 
LETTUCE CURLED 


Produces crisp, brittle, frilled leaves. 
Write today for Garden Book 
THE HOLMES SEED COMPANY 
Dept. C CANTON 2, OHIO 








HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Port Chester:. New York 


Specializing Exclusively 
for 20 years in this country — my Swiss 
ancestors 100 years — propagating the 
finest varieties of 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


bear delicious, full size fruit year after 
planting: need little space—minimum care. 
APPLES (grafted on Malling stock) 
PEACHES—PEARS—PLUMS—APRICOTS 
NECTARINES 
$3.75 to $9.00 each—as to age. Also: 


ESPALIERS--trained Fruit Trees 


Trellis grown in my own nurseries to suit 
American Conditions. Decorative—Fruitful 


Order Now for planting this Spring or write 
for illustrated catalogue J. 











SALAD HERBS 


Send 50c for a 1 oz. jar of Mrs. 
Toole’s Salad Herb Mixture, a com- 
bination of nine choice herbs that 
makes any fruit or vegetable salad 
more palatable. 


Price list of many other choice herbs, herb- 
flavored vinegars, herb teas or tisanes and 
fragrant sweet bags, pillows and other herb 
products sent free on request. 


The Tooles of Garry-Nee-Dule 
Box 33 Baraboo, Wis. 














Lilacs, Hardy 
Azaleas, Unusual 
Ever m Shrubs, Peren- 
nials, es—cover to cover, 
the new B. & A. Catalogue is 


ee to help you plan 
and plant your garden. 
Truly a Catalogue to read 
and keep and use. 
Free east of Mississippi; 
25 cents elsewhere. 


a bYelele)iil aroma anit 
Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 














Fertilizer for Home Gardens 


ARNYARD manure is one of the best 

materials Victory gardeners can use 
to ensure good growth and high yields of 
vegetables. Wherever it is available, it 
should be used. Poultry manure, richer in 
nitrogen, but poorer in soil improving 
qualities than cow and horse manure, pro- 
motes good growth of vegetables when 
properly used. 

Manure is lacking in phosphoric acid 
and needs reinforcing with this material, 
even where large amounts of manure are 
used. Where less manure is used, commer- 
cial fertilizer must be added to the garden. 

Recommended amounts of manure and 
fertilizers to use for each 1,000 square feet 


of garden are as follows: 
Pounds of 


Pounds Super- 


Bushels 3-8-7 phosphate 

Kind of Manure Used toUse to Use 
Cow or horse 50 0 40 
Cow or horse 25 20 20 
Cow or horse 12 30 0 
Poultry or rabbit 25 0 40 
Poultry or rabbit 12 20 20 
Poultry or rabbit 6 30 0 
No manure = 40 0 


The usual wheelbarrow holds about 
three bushels. 

Apply the manure and superphosphate 
before fitting the land and plow or spade 
it in. Apply the fertilizer in bands or 
broadcast just before sowing the seeds or 
setting the plants and harrow or rake it in. 

Where lime is needed, or has not been 
used in the last three or four years, apply 
50 pounds of ground limestone, preferably 
one containing both magnesium and cal- 
cium, to each 1,000 square feet. Plow or 
spade in 30 pounds; rake in 20. Do not 
mix the lime with the manure, superphos- 
phate, or fertilizer in advance of plowing, 
spading, or raking. In other words, apply 
lime and any fertilizer separately and then 
spade or plow immediately. Hardwood 
ashes contain calcium or lime and a small 
amount of potash. Three pounds of hard- 
wood ashes can be used in place of one 
pound of lime. Do not apply until the 
ground is ready to be plowed or spaded. 
Divide the above figures on manure and 
fertilizer by ten for 100 square feet of 


garden. 
—Alden P. Tuttle. 


Massachusetts State College. 


Sweet Potatoes in the North 


HEN growing sweet potatoes in the 
North it is well to use a light open 
soil; in this sort of soil the plant is able 
to withstand a lot of dry weather. I have 
followed the usual practice of planting the 
slips on the top of a raised furrow well 
fertilized with a 5-8-7 fertilizer with the 
plants set about 15 inches apart. Variety 
is very important, as there is much differ- 
ence in vigor. I tried a new kind last season 
called Big Stem Jersey which grew large, 
high quality, long-keeping potatoes. 
It has always been hard for me to keep 
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2 Honey Spreads 
and no ration points needed 


HONEY BUTTER SPREAD: Honey and pure cream. 
ery butter scientifically blended. Delicious on toast, 
waffles, cake, ice cream. 

CRYSTALLIZED HONEY SPREAD: Honey crystal- 
lized to a satin-smooth texture. New taste thrill on 
hot biscuits, waffles, toast. 

Two 12 oz. cartons Honey Butter Spread and two 16 
oz. cartons Crystallized Honey Spread (4 cartons in 
all) $3. To one address only. 


Nut Meat Treats 

Rich black walnut or butternut meats, delicious to 
eat “out of hand” or a delectable addition to cake 
desserts, salads, candy. Extra special gift not com 
monly available. 

Fancy Black Walnut Meats $2.35 lb. 

Fancy Butternut Meats ... .$2.65 lb. 

Postpaid in 48 states. No. COD’s. 

Send check or money order. 


The 


Box 147. Dept. H3l1 Dedham, Mass. 











CHOICE PRIMROSE SEED 


Polyanthus, colossal strain, mixed colors, in- 
including pastel and blue, pkt. $1.00. 
AURICULA, exceptionally fine, large flow- 
ered, pkt. $1.00. 
ACAULIS, giant flowered, rare shades, fra- 
grant, pkt. $1.00. 
PULVERULENTA, Bartley strain, 
pink” Candelabra, pkt. 50c. 
JAPONICA ETNA, deep rose Candelabra, 
also mixed colors, pkt. 50c, each. 
CAPITATA MOOREANA, “heliotrope pri- 
mula,” Summer-flowering, pkt. 50c. 
ASIATICS, mixed, hardy types, selected for 
sequence of color and bloom, pkt. $1.00. 


Cultural directions with order. Catalogue. 


The CLARKES, Clackamas, Oregon, Route 1 
Growers of finer Pansy seed 


PEARCE SEEDS 


“cameo 











Acres of flowers, old favorites 
_ OF new varieties, grow at Old 
Orchard (and this one is Spi- 
gelia). Our new Catalog de- 
scribes them, pictures them, 
tells how to grow. And VEGE- 
TABLES, too, all the better 
kinds. Ask for your copy now. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. VB 
Moorestown New Jersey 


iP, 
2 At Mas 
quisitely ruffled, fringed, 


richly veined, 5 in. across. 


el Ge Let 758 Pl. 
< 4 (\) Glorious shades of Scarlet, 















=>; Rose, Lavender, Copper, 
> Pink, etc.. mixed. Spectal-- 


A> a 25e-Packet seeds for 10c, 





to get acquainted. Send dime today. 

374 Burpee Building. Philadelphia 32, P 
urpee Bu ra 

(or) 374 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 





HORTICULTURE 


























ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 
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FREE —"“Victory” Begonia 


Plant lovely Tuberous-rooted Begonias in 

shady spots in your garden. With each order 

for $4 or more, we will send absolutely free 

an extra large ‘’Victory”’ tuber. Order now! 
Large Tubers, $4 doz. ppd. 

Extra Large Tubers, $6 and $7.50 doz. ppd. 
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Giant Tubers (selected for tuber size — : 
4 
x 
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flowers exhibition size) $10 doz. ppd. 
Select Tubers (selected for size of bloom, 
form and color) $10 doz. ppd. 
Special Collections priced from $12.50 up 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
HOWARD R. RICH, Box 7, Atlantic, Maine 
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Just the thing to plant 
with bulbs, edge your peren- 
nial border, give color to your 
rock garden, or to use as cut 
flowers, 100 plants set 6 in. apart 
will make a 50-ft. border. 
PITZONKA‘S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $3.25 ppd. 
250 plants $6.75 ppd. 
ORDER TODAY! 
FREE: Write for our Pansy Booklet. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 335A, Bristol, Penna. 











Attached ORLYT $119.50 


A delightful addition to any home. Like all 
Orlyts, this attached type is made in sections 
for easy assembly with bolts 


ready to set up on fi o 
32 other siase oe 








PANSY SEED 


JUMBO STRAIN 


This is the famous “Santa Anita’’ pansy which 
every year causes so much admiration at Santa 
Anita. Lovely large flowers in a gorgeous array of 
color. Large Pkt. of Seed, Special price $1.00. Trial 
Pkt. 50c. No Catalogues. 

GOODES SEEDS 
1272 N. Lake Avenue Pasadena 6, Calif. 


March 1, 1945 








the vines from rooting at all of the joints 
and producing at these joints a lot of fin- 
gerling potatoes, which are useless and seem 
to take the strength from the main vine. 
Last season I placed brush and coarse weeds 
along the row so that the vines could grow 
over them and not touch the ground. This 
plan worked well and apparently threw 
the vigor of the vines back to the main hill. 

I find that in cultivating or hoeing it is 
far better to pull the soil about the plants 
than to disturb the soil, for the fine roots 
of the young plants grow very near the 
surface. 

Sweet potatoes should not be dug until 
the vines are all dead from the first heavy 
frost. It seems to me that they are more 
mature and will keep better than if dug 
when the vines are green. As soon as dug 
take them into a warm place and dry them 
thoroughly, a temperature of 80 degrees is 
best. Then store them warm and dry. 

—wWilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 


The Yellow Desert Sunray 


O THOSE who love yellow flowers, 

Baileya multi-radiata or desert sunray 
should be a welcome addition. The flow- 
ers, about one and one-half inches in diam- 
eter, are daisy-shaped ‘and bright yellow 
with the center a little darker. There are 
several rows of petals slightly notched 
which give a ruffied effect. The flowers 
appear on long, slender stems that stand 
well above the plant and make excellent, 
long-lasting cutting material. 

The foliage and stems are soft grayish or 
silvery green, deeply notched and add 
greatly to the decorative value of the plant. 
This annual has a long blooming period 
and seeds may be sown in the open in the 
Spring, preferably in full sun. 

—Mrs. Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 


Pacific Rose Society Show 


HE annual rose show of the Pacific 

Rose Society will be held on April 28 
and 29 at the Rose Bowl in Pasadena, 
Calif. There will be classes for the different 
types and different colors of roses as well 
as a special table having at least one bloom 
of as many varieties of roses that can be 
obtained. 

As usual there will be classes for flower 
arrangements and for Victory produce as 
well as for iris. 

For further information, schedules, etc., 
write to the show manager, Fred W. 
Walters, 1044 Olive Lane, La Canada, 
Calif. 


MAKE THAT LAWN AND 
GAEDEN A SUCCESS! 
Use HYPEB-HUMUS, 
Nature's Soil Builder. It 
improves the soil structure, 
helps retain moisture and 
supplies friendly soil bac- 
teria. Order now from your 
dealer. Write for free litera- 


ture. Hyper-Humus Oo., Box 24, Newton, N. J. 
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GARDEN GEMS 


Merrimac Wonder 


A new sweet pepper for Northern climates. 
Originated at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. Now offered for the first time. It is 
early, prolific and dependable. Seeds or 
plants can be purchased. 


White Mountain Watermelon 
The sensational 1944 introduction. Ripens 
in 65 days in Northern climates. A splen- 
did table watermelon. 


Super-Hardy Chrysanthemums 


Originated in our cold New Hampshire cli- 
mate. These varieties bloom early and 
profusely. Buds and flowers are remark- 
ably frost resistant. 


Write for our 1945 catalogue which describes 
these chrysanthemums, together with other 
hardy plant and garden seed specialties. 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY AND SEED FARM 
Dover, New Hampshire 














.... for gay color 
.... for easy culture 
.... for all-summer bloom 
.... for your hardy border 
.... for foundation plantings 

.... for underplanting shrubs 
.... for hiding unsightly objects 


FREE—DAYLILY BOOKLET 


Our Catalog of Dr. Stout 
Hybrids and old-time fa- 
vorites will be sent 


NURSERY CO, lil 


Order LILACS Now 


For Early Spring Planting 
Congo—Single Wine Red 
Lucie Baltet—Single Coppery Pink 
Mme. Casimir Perier—Double 


Pure White 


Pres. Lincoln—Single Wedgewood 
Blue 


Mont Blane—Large Single White 
Emile Gentil—Double Lavender 


and 60 other varieties 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


BROWN AND WINTER STREETS 
WESTON (Well. 3431) MASS. 


1945 catalogue is yours for the asking. 

































CEANOTHUS 


A Publication of the Santa Barbara Botanic Garden. 
Contains a complete report on the genus Ceanothus, 
a distinctive group of North American Flowering 
Shrubs. Book is divided into two parts: 
1. Ceanothus for Gardens, Parks, and Roadsides. 
2. A Systematic Study of the Genus Ceanothus. 
325 Pages. 50 Photographs. 104 Drawings. 
Order from your bookdealer—or postpaid $2.65 from 
SANTA BARBARA BOTANIC GARDEN 
Santa Barbara 








\ GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box $18 
Dunbar, W. Va. 




















ASTER JUNGFRAU 


For Summer Bloom 
A rare variety of popular Aster Frikarti. Many 142" 
flowers of violet-blue on 3’ stems. Excellent for 
cutting! A hardy border perennial for sunny loca- 
tions, ordinary garden soil. 
$1.00 each or 3 for $2.50 postpaid 
Vigorous Plants Shipped Til May 15 


_saxton & wilson 
Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 


maplewood, oregon DISTINCTIVE 


HARDY PLANTS 





BLUE SPRUCE 32 


4-year-old healthy trees, 4 to 8 in., fine 
root systems, sent POSTPAID—at | ye 
planting time—carefully packed, 50 for only 
$3.00. Folders on Forest, Xmas Trees, Orna- 
mentals FREE. Address below. 


GXMAS TREE, 


’ We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, planting 


stock, rs list. 
MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 





Indiana, Penna. 


HYPONEX Foo0 


Grows bigger and better house plants, 
flowers, vegetables, lawns and trees in 


poorest soil— even in sand, cinders, or 


water .. . Results sure—doesn't burn. Clean, odorless, 
soluble powder—complete and balanced. At stores, or 
send 10¢ for 1 oz.(makes 6 gals.) or $1. for 1 1b.(100 gals.). 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., 315 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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KEEP 


RABBITS 
AWAY <S 


ST 

Give your Victory Garden the next best protection 
to a rabbit-proof fence by spraying young plants 
once a week with 3 teaspoonfuls D-X Nicotine to 1 
gallon water. The same application also controls 
aphis, leaf hoppers and sucking insects. Combines 
with arsenate of lead for tent caterpillars, canker 
worms and other hard-to-kill insects. For sale by 
dealers eve here. 

B. G. Pratt -- 168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 


Novelly 


FODILS 


Whether 
ou want so 
the standard good varieties = 
you are a connoisseur and de- 
sire the finest of the recent in- 
troductions, you should have 
our illustrated list. We have, we 
lieve, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 


in. Milsch 


LEBANON, OREGON 




























THE NEW CATALOGUES 


Bradley Bros., Carbondale, DIL, issue an 
excellent catalogue devoted almost wholly 
to fruits and bound in handsomely colored 
covers which show such varieties as the 
new Anoka apple, Flaming Triumph apple, 
the Flaming Monarch cherry, the Golden 
Jubilee pear, the Purple Gold plum and the 
Cardinal grape, names which probably 
will be unfamiliar to the average amateur. 
Garden makers interested in experiment- 
ing with new varieties will find this a par- 
ticularly pleasant catalogue to read. 


From Kunderd Gladiolus Farms, Goshen, 
Ind. comes a new type of catalogue which 
much resembles a newspaper broadside. 
It is not pretentious but it introduces many 
new or little known gladioli, such kinds as 
the miniature Arctic Star, which blooms in 
60 days; Eskimo, a medium decorative va- 
riety blooming in 65 days; Fireflash, a large 
flowered red kind; Phantom, an unusually 
tall variety, and Dyna, which shows an un- 
usual combination of salmon pink and 
golden yellow. 


Benton County Nursery Co., Rogers, Ark. 
There is nothing pretentious about this 
catalogue but it lists a large number of 
items with brief descriptions, paying par- 
ticular attention, of course, to those kinds 
which will thrive under conditions found 
in Arkansas and adjoining states. 


From W. H. Woodruff & Sons, Milford, 
Conn., comes a very handsome catalogue 
devoted almost wholly to vegetables. No 
less than five pages are given to sweet 
corn alone. Two pages are devoted to 
melons and four to beans. Altogether, this 
is a very unusual catalogue and one which 
amateurs will find especially interesting. 


H. G. Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga., show a 
beautifully colored picture of the new 
Flash marigold on their 1945 catalogue 
cover. Inside the cover is an almost start- 
ling picture of the new Red Heart water- 
melon. Although this catalogue is designed 
naturally for garden makers in the south, 
it has much of interest to amateurs every- 
where, especially those who like to note 
the vegetable varieties which are popular 
in different sections. 


Edward Lowden, Hamilton, Ontario, is- 
sues a catalogue which, although small, is 
filled with novelties. Mr. Lowden makes a 
a point of producing or listing strawber- 
ries, raspberries, melons and certain vege- 
tables which are particularly well adapted 
to northern climates. His new tomato New 
Alaska, offered this year for the first time, 
is extremely early. The new strawberry 
Valentine is also early, but is probably not 
equal to North Star, another Lowden 
variety, for quality. 


Colprit’s Nursery and Seed Farm, 
Dover, N. HL, is sending out a neat cata- 
logue devoted mostly to new chrysanthe- 
mums and new vegetables of special merit. 
Not a few of the Colprit offerings were 
originated at the New Hampshire Univer- 
sity and include the “Window Box To- 
mato,” offered for the first time. This 
plant has a tree-like growth and produces 
great numbers of the medium-size, round, 
bright red, very early fruits. The new 
chrysanthemums include Cocheco, which 
is remarkably frost-resistant. 


Kelly Brothers Nurseries, Dansville, 
N. Y., presents a catalogue full of magnifi- 
cent proof pictures in color which gives 
the amateur an opportunity to learn just 
what the newer apples like Red Delicious, 
Macoun, Red Spy, and Lobi apples look 
like. Hansen’s improved bush cherry is an 
interesting novelty shown in color, and 
Emperor Francis is pictured as the queen 
of all sweet cherries. 
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EASIER GARDENING 
“Plow Not—W eed Not” 


and Really Enjoy Your Garden 

A Booklet with 21 cuts showing and describing 
four test gardens, two not plowed, all four not 
weeded, some unattended for three weeks at a 
time. Actual photographs showing all stages of 
growth with methods and results and show how 
the average gardener does not have to plow or 
weed. Price $1.00. 


Austin Welch, Box 544, Canaan, N. H. 
SOMETHING REALLY NEW 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


GARDEN APRONS, shopping bags, etc. Stamp for 
illustrated booklet. Ficldites, 43 Enterprise 8t., 
Brockton, Mass. 


FOUR DAYLILIES $2.00: Dauntless, Linda, Mi- 
kado, Patricia. Free list new varieties. Hollyhurst 
Gardens, R. R. Box 315, Berwyn, Md. 


THE NEW AND BETTER hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Phlox, and Asters. Free List. Miller’s Greenhouse, 
Torrington, Wyo. 


HARDY EARLY-BLOOMING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS including some new English types. Free 
list. Wheatridge Nursery, Wheatridge, Colo. 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT and TANGERINES, 
tree ripened, choice mixed $2.75 per bushel. Cactus 
Oatalog 25c. The Cactus Gardens, Edinburg 3, Tex. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Algonquin, yellow; Flash- 
lish, red; Lavender Lassie; Early Wonder, white; 
one each $2.00, three each $5.75. Santos Gardens, 
4119 Penn Ave., No. Minneapolis 12, Minn. 


VIOLA SEED — Scotch Bedding. Large-flowered 
variety. Easy. Cultural directions. Packet (250 
seeds) 25c postpaid. Robert Poulson, 184-15 Cam- 
bridge Road, Jamaica 3, N. Y. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


DAYLILIES EXCLUSIVELY: Over 200 choice 
varieties from all leading hybridizers. Wide color 
range. Send for descriptive list. Sylvan Gardens, 
Route 8, Box 115-H, Portland 1, Oregon. 


FLOWER MONTHLY — articles by experts and 
amateurs. Wildflowers, Herbs, Exchanges, Bargain 
Advertisements—Year 50 cents. Sample 10 cents. 
BACK TO EDEN, De. Queen, Arkansas. 



































GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT by Planting Early- 
Bearing Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, and Berry Plants, 
offered by Virginia’s Largest Growers. Write for 
New Low-Price Catalogue, listing extensive line of 
Fruits and Ornamentals. Waynesboro Nurseries, 
Waynesboro, Va. 





FOOD GARDENS FOR DEFENSE, M. G. Kains. 
First-rate gardening guide by an expert. Published 
at $2.00, our price $1.00 Slip a dollar bill into an 
envelope and order promptly; quantity limited. 
Send for new list of 95 similar book bargains! 
The Mountain Bookshop, Claremont, N. H. 





YOUR COPY of Daffodils on Parade, 1945 edition, 
now in printer’s hands. 236 outstanding varieties, 
many new and not previously listed. Prices and de- 
scriptions. Special Collection of Blooms available 
for Garden Club meetings. Novelty Boxes for gifts. 
Hodge Podge Shop, Gloucester, Va. ‘‘The heart of 
the Daffodil Industry in Virginia.” 








RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 160 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


WITLOOF CHICORY, or French Endive roots. $1 
doz. postpaid. $2—100 express. $15—1000 ex- 
press. Also forcing Asparagus roots, $1.25—doz. 
express. $6—100 express. Warren Shinn, Wood- 
bury, N. J. Root Specialist. 


ROOT SPECIALIST: Offering Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Horseradish, Witloof Chicory roots, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, Dewberry, Boysenberry, Cran- 
berry, Herbs, Onion Sets. List sent. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED for greenhouse work, men with at least 
some experience. Bus service from Harvard S8q., 
Cambridge. Belmont Gardens, ont, 


HORTICULTURE 






































THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


74th Annual 
Spring Flower Show 


Garden Clubs Co-operating 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 





March 10-17 


THE HOURS 


Saturday and Sunday, March 10 & 11, 
From | P.M. to 10 P.M. 


All Other Days from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admission $1, Plus 20c Tax: Total $1.20 
Free to Members of the Society 


PREVIEW FOR MEMBERS ONLY 
From 10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Sunday 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





SPRING LUNCHEON 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


Wednesday, March 21, 1945 
12:30 P.M. 
followed by 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


"Song Birds, and a Scenic Trip 
in Color™ 


By Cleveland P. Grant 





Subscription Price $2.00 
(which includes tax and tip) 


For details, apply to the 
Secretary 


Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


SPRING SHOW 


For the benefit of the 


American Red Cross 





to be held at the headquarters of 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


March 15 .. 2p.m.to 10 p.m. 
March 16... 10a.m.to 6p.m. 
March 17. . 10a.m.to 5p.m. 


Free to Members 
50c to Non-Members 


Schedules may be obtained upon 
request 








— 




















MUCH for LITTLE 


Books and Bulletins which are 
Both Indispensable and Inexpensive 


HERBS: How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
THE GARDENER'S ALMANAC 


THE LAWN: How to Make I+ and 
How to Maintain It 


ROCK GARDENS and What to Grow 


in Them 


HOUSE PLANTS and | How to iin 
Them 


Cacti and eae 


Origin and Significance of Plant Names 
What Do You Know About Poison Ivy? 


Ragweed and Its Eradication 


Send Your Order to 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall 


Boston 15, Mass. 


$1.50 
1.50 
1.00 


.80 


.80 














March 1, 1945 
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Enjoy the Beauty of Age-Old Trees Wow! 


where you need it, and you can be sure it will 


Skilled experts are at your service to help 
you select just the proper tree for that certain 
place on your grounds that looks so bare and 
where a lovely tree is so badly needed. Re- 
member that a young tree takes many years 
to attain the growth and shade and dignity 
that you require now. White & Franke are 
equipped and prepared to give you this trans- 
formation over-night. 


Highly technical training and years of 
experience in big tree moving is what you 
require to place this full-grown tree just 


live and flourish, and prove one of the most 
satisfying investments you ever made. 


The White & Franke Way means not only 
the highest skill and efficiency, but the very 
latest, up-to-date tree-moving equipment to 
insure a job well done; and we have a great 
variety of sizes, types and kinds of trees from 
which you can make your choice. This in- 
cludes an unusually fine selection of Japanese 
Black Pine, up to twenty feet in height, avail- 
able for planting on Cape Cod. 


Estimates gladly given. Write, call or phone Aspinwall 4204. 


WHITE & FRANKE sc. 5 coors, sons. 


2 
ba 





